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The annual elec 
tion issue inch 
biographies of 
candidates for 
ous ofMneces na] 
Adult 
\ssociation 
United 
the cover you will 
find photographs of 
thos« 
you will choose fo 
Nicholas P. Mitchell the three major 


Education 


States ; 
- } + 
trom whom 


posts. It is our hope 
that these items will make it easier for 
you to make your selections with a feel 
ing that you about tl 


know something 


individuals concerned 


Please remember that the official ballot 
on the opposite page is the only one 
that you will receive. Detach and process 
it in accordance with the instructions 
printed on it, 
The Elections Committee hopes that a 


higher percentage of the members of the 


and mail it without delay 


Association will participate than in any 
preceding election. Whether this proves 
to be the case depends entirely upon you 


Results of the balloting will be an 
nounced in the September issue of Apu’ 
LEADERSHIP 


Our articles this month again represent 
sections of the field of adult 
something of in 


various 
education, and provide 
terest and value to all readers. Let me 
remind you that I appreciate the privilege 
submitted 
relate to the 
authors 


of reading any manuscript 


However, material must 


interests of adults, and must 


remember that we are unable to pay 
contributions. And I 


promius¢ to run any 


for any cannot 
material in any 


specific issue, as the magazine must be 


made up from month to month in_ the 
| 


hand and_ the 


requirements of content balance 


light of the articles on 


You will recall that ApuLT LEADERSHIP 
August. In 
September, then, we'll rejoin you. Have a 


is not published in July or 


pleasant summer! 


Nicwoias P. Mircnei 


Editor's Corner 


All This and a Conference Too! 


\n exhilarating climate, clear skics 


sunshine, majestic mountains and an ex 
citing conference is the 
1960 Conference 


the Denver 


forecast of your 
Planning Committee for 
meeting, October 


Hilton Hotel 


the new 


Your committee will make all weather 


arrangements and all you have to do is 


come and enjoy a few 


C 
of relaxed learning and playing 


beautiful autumn aspen in full color array 
conference participants should find many 


refreshing experiences awaiting them in 


the Denver area. Those of you who have 


previously atte nded \EA 
delegates meetings, general sessions, spe 
cial sessions, receptions and 
take up most of 


possible for you to find a few leisure 


hours during the conference, immediately 


prior or afterwards, to enjoy some of the 
wonderful things in and around Denver 


For example, Estes Park is less than 


an hour from Denver, Red Rocks Theater 
and Rocky Mountain National Park arc 
a stone’s throw 
scenic highway lifts you quickly to the 


top of Mount Evans, a 14,620 for t px ak, 


west of Denver, or you may 
14,110 feet Pikes 


Springs 


Trail 


Peak near 


Ridge road, through 


feet and is the highest continuous auto 


road in the nation. Via_ the 


Boulder turnpike you can drive or bus 
to Boulder in 30 minutes, visit the State 
University; tour Boulder Canyon; Left- 
Hand Canyon or climb Flagstaff moun- 


tain, 7500 feet. 
take the 


or a hundred other interesting places in 


Denver 


In this relaxed setting the 


Committee has 


finest conference programs yet. Top flight 


speakers and thought-provoking discus 


sions will lead up to a fitting climax on 


October 
theater extravaganza engineered by Presi 


Monday evening, 


dent-elect Abbott Kaplan and a cast of 


Hollywood stars. 


If you like natural beauty, 


weather and a real opportunity to share 
learning experiences we shall see you in 


October in colorful Colorado. 


Please make your reservations early! 


14-17 at 


wonderful days 
With a 


background of snow-capped Rockies and 


Conferences 
realize that a busy schedule, made up of 


luncheons 
your time but it is 


from Civic Center. A 


pre fer 
Colorado 


Rocky 


Mountain National Park, rises to 12,183 


Denver- 


Come a little early and 
guided tour to the Air Force 
Academy or visit Denver University, the 
new Library, the Civic Center, the zoo 


Planning 
developed one of ‘the 


17th, with a 


pleasant 


Summer Training 
Opportunities 


California: August 21-September 2. 
Western Advanced Training Laboratory 
in Human Relations. For alumni of human 
relations and group development training 
laboratories and Sponsored 
by the University of California Extension, 
Berkeley campus, and others. To be held 
in Yosemite, California. Write: Mrs. Jane 
Zahn, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley 4 


workshops. 


17-23. 


Books Summer 


Colorado: July 


Great Institute. Discus 
Plato's Republic combined with 


workshops on 


sion of 
discussion leading tech 
niques. For all interested in Great Books 
or other liberal art discussion groups. T¢ 
be held in Estes Park, Colorado. Write 
The Great Books Foundation, 37 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Illinois: July 18-August 5. 

Workshop for Administrators of Univer 
sity Adult Education. Studies 
toward stimulating professional growth 
and exploring individual or staff prob 
lems. For staff members of evening col 


directed 


leges, university extension divisions and 
Cooperative Extension services. To be 
held at the University of Chicago. Write 
Cyril O Educa 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago 37 


Houle, Department of 


Lisle Fellowship: July 8-August 22. 
Seminars in International Human Rela 
tions for social workers, teachers, and 
students. To be held in San 

Denver, Springfield, Mass.. 
Holland, Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the USSR. Write: The 
Lisle Fellowship, Inc., 20 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y 


graduate 
Francisco, 
France, 


Maine: August 7-13. 
Great Books Summer Institute. Discus- 
Plato's Republic combined with 


workshops on 


sion of 
discussion leading tech 
For all interested in Great Books 
or other liberal art discussion programs. 
To be held at Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine. Write: The Great Books Founda- 
tion, 37 South Wabash 
3, Illinois 


niques 


Avenue, Chicago 


Michigan: August 1-12. 

Two workshops sponsored by the Uni 
versity of Michigan, The Workshop in 
Home-Schovl-Community Relations is de- 
signed to improve membership and leader 
ship skills in these inter-relationships. The 
Workshop in Human Relations in School 
and Community deals with planning in 
structional development in human rela- 
tions. For teachers, social service and 
religious workers and community leaders. 
Write: School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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AEA BALLOT, 1960 


(For descriptions of candidates, see page 51) 


This ballot must be RECEIVED NO LATER THAN JULY 15, 1960, to be counted 


VOTE TODAY! 


1. Vote for one candidate for each of these three posts: 
(a) PRESIDENT-ELECT (b) VICE-PRESIDENT (c) SECRETARY 
[| Ambrose Caliver ° [|] Andrew Hendrickson * (| Samuel D. Freeman 
(| Alexander N. Charters ° (] Evelyn M. Lewis ° [] Malcolm S. Knowles 
| Clarence Jayne ° (_] Mary B. Settle 
(-} Robert E. Sharer ° 
2. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE posts—vote for one candidate from your region only: 
(a) REGION 1 (Mass., R. I., Conn., Vt., Maine, N. H.) (b) REGION 4 (Va., W. Va., Del., Md., D. C.) 
| Elizabeth Butcher [| John B. Holden 
| Alden Eberly |) James O. Proctor 
(c) REGION 8 (Ind., Ohio) (d) REGION 9Q (Illinois) (e) REGION 10 (Wisc., Mich.) 
[-] Leslie E. Brown (] Robert J. Ahrens (] C. J. McLanahan 


[} C. Maurice Wieting ° [} A. A. Liveright * [} Hamilton Stillwell 


3. DELEGATES-AT-LARGE—all members, vote for five: 
(| Albert L. Ayars [] John R. Miles 


| Max Birnbaum - | Daniel S. Schechter 


| Winifred L. Brown |_| Mary B. Settle 
[} Mrs. Helen Diamond (| Ripley S. Sims 
(] John Mayor (] Mrs. Ruth B. White 


* Nominated by petition. 


DIRECTIONS AND CERTIFICATIONS 


All AEA members are entitled to vote in the annual election for (1) national officers (President-elect, Vice- 
president, and Secretary), (2) the Executive Committee post from his region, if the post be vacant, and (3) five 
at-large members of the Delegate Assembly. THIS IS YOUR OFFICIAL BALLOT, arranged as a self-mailer. 
Please detach, fold as directed with the candidates’ names INSIDE, seal with a bit of tape, affix a 4¢ stamp, 
and mail directly to the Chairman of the Elections Committee (see other side). 


BALLOTS MUST BE RECEIVED NO LATER THAN JULY 15 TO BE COUNTED. VOTE TODAY! 


Certification. By signing the “return address” section on the back of this sheet, I certify that I am an AEA 
member in good standing and am entitled to vote in the 1960 election, and that this is the only ballot I am 
submitting. 
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Suggestions Toward The 


Development of A Discipline 


Industrial ‘Trainin 


| Training is not new; 
certain aspects have been with us 
for centuries. In the oldest written 
law of man—the Code of Ham- 
murabi—reference is made to the 
Apprentice System and Training in 
the Crafts. In America during the 
past fifty years the development of 
industrial education has been as 
significant as the growth of adult 
education which it parallels. 

World War II and the ensuing 
years of industrial expansion have 
given great impetus to progress in 
this type of training. Actually it was 
not until the war period, however, 
that any but a relatively small pro- 
portion of our country’s industry 
gave significant attention to the field 
of supervisory training. 

The war brought in a great influx 
of unskilled workers into industry. 
In addition to the labor manpower 
needs there was an even greater 
need for experienced supervisors. In 
many instances older workers merely 
by virtue of their seniority ratings 
hastily advanced to super- 
visory jobs for which they were 
sadly lacking in requisite training 
and leadership. 

Prior to World War II it was 
observed that many men, while 
capable of doing the jobs assigned 
them, lacked the teaching ability to 
pass along their knowledge to others. 
To remedy this situation, training 
directors were brought in. But for 
the most part they were not looked 
upon with favor by either Manage- 
ment or Labor and were often the 
object either of reluctant acceptance 
or outright antagonism. 

With the advent of World War 
II, however, this picture changed 


were 


James S. Winston ts Senior Consultant 
of Consultant Associates Corporation in 
Long Branch, New Jersey. 


and has continued to do so until 
today the attitude of Management 
toward the Training Director, as 
such, has been completely reversed. 
In fact the training area at the 
present time is deeply concerned 
with providing ever-widening edu- 
cational advantages for the develop- 
ment of executive ability. 

Company-operated programs are 
one of several approaches to the 
training situation and are now con- 
sidered to be a part of the accepted 
industrial picture. 

Actually it is true that growing 
complexities in the field of Manage- 


“ment point-up the continuing need 
‘for improved industrial training. 


Today and in the foreseeable fu- 
ture in all phases of business and 
industry there is a constant demand 
for men trained in the techniques 
of operations; skilled in the art of 
human relations, and possessed of 
sufficient initiative to assume ever- 
broadening responsibilities for ex- 
panding the training programs in 
the world of tomorrow. 

The present-day attitude of com- 
pany accountability toward the 
worker, the community, and educa- 
tion is a new factor that must be 
taken into consideration as never 
before, in evaluating Management- 
Labor Relations. 

This continuing interest in the 
advancement of industrial training 
is evidenced by the number of 
articles, pamphlets and other pub- 
lications centering around this sub- 
ject which are currently available. 

When formal industrial training 
was first introduced such programs 
were concerned chiefly with provid- 
ing and improving basic job skills 
of a purely technical nature. Little 
or no attention was given however 
to the improvement of Human Re- 
lations which today is a most im- 
portant consideration. 


By JAMES S. WINSTON 


‘In New Jersey 


Another area of interest that has 
developed consistently over the past 
forty years is that of the university 
extension classes and 
dence school courses 


correspon- 
which were 
and still are available on an ever- 
expanding basis for people in in- 
dustry as well as other walks of 
life. 

The work of the War-Manpower 
Commission and its Training-With- 
in-Industry Program in World War 
Il, through which many people in 
Management became conscious of 
training and what it could accom- 
plish, gave great impetus to this field 
of endeavor. 

In addition, much experimenta- 
tion was done with various types 
of training in the armed forces, and 
a representative group of men were 
taught—“How to Train’. Actually, 
much of this wartime training is to- 
day responsible for the establishment 
of programs in industry, which in- 
clude some subjects as—Supervi- 
sion, Advanced Management, and 
Conference Leadership. 

In order to gain some apprecia- 
tion of the extent of industrial train- 
ing in the State of New Jersey one 
has only to read the roster of mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Chapter of 
the American Society of Training 
Directors, which today is one of 
the largest Chapters in the United 
States. 

Prior to 1942 there existed no 
professional organization of train- 
ing directors in industry. As far 
back as 1900, however, the need 
for such an organization was felt 
by many forward-looking industrial 
leaders—but no general movement 
followed in this direction until 1942. 
At that time a pilot group of fifteen 
men instituted what is now known 
as the—American Society of Train- 
ing Directors. Today there are ap- 
proximately three thousand mem- 
bers. 


Adult Leadership 
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The Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations at Rutgers Uni- 
versity was authorized by an Act of 
the New Jersey Legislature in 1947, 
on the premise that improvement 
in Industrial Relations depends 
largely upon more widespread edu- 
cation in the field. With the advice 
and assistance of the State Advisory 
Council, the Institute’s activities are 
conducted under four programs, i.e. 

-Management, Labor, Public, and 
Research. 

One of the major objectives of the 
Management Program of the In- 
stitute of Management and Labor 
Relations is to provide educational 
opportunities for all levels of Man- 
agement. To this end training pro- 
grams are designed to fit the specific 
needs of each organization. Part- 
time instructional courses are con- 
ducted within companies, in hos- 
pitals, and in with 
management associations throughout 
the State. 

During the past years thousands 
of members of Management from 
hundreds of companies and organ- 
izations participated in such training 
courses. In addition, the Manage- 
ment Program, together with other 
sections of the Rutgers University 
Extension Division offers periodi- 
cally, courses in industrial super- 
vision—wherein foremen and super- 
visors from industry are given a 
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one-week intensive training course 
at Rutgers University, covering the 
various aspects of supervision. 

In New Jersey there are also 
some highly skilled independent in- 
dustrial trainers who are available 
to work with companies, institutions 
and associations in the development 
and presentation of training pro- 
grams. Lately the “visualizer” has 
become a most important consultant, 
particularly in the field of sales 
training. The visualizer is either an 
individual or an organization that 
is able to take training material and 
advise the best manner of presenta- 
tion for that information. This con- 
ceptualization and development for 
presentation has become exceedingly 
important for companies that have 
to train and make presentations in 
connection with defense work. 

Management, of itself, is no long- 
er an autocracy, subject to the op- 
probrium “One Man Rule”. In this 
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connection I would like to quote 
from a statement made by Law- 
rence A. Appley, President of the 
American Management Association, 
as follows: “To me, the most strik- 
ing factor in the growing acceptance 
of this concept has been a shift in 
the attitude of Industrial Manage- 
ment toward an increased emphasis 
on teamwork. More than ever be- 
fore, business managers are think- 
ing of themselves as members of a 
corporate team, rather than a hier- 
archy. One Man Rule is decreasing 
on the business scene.” 

“To this end, progressive com- 
panies are now training the man- 
agers of tomorrow by imparting 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and in- 
spiration. Neophytes are continual- 
ly exposed to the experience of 
veterans; men about to retire are 
assigned to coach their successors ; 
training programs and _ techniques 
are developed whereby seasoned ex- 
ecutives can reduce their experience 
to text and case study form.” 

Continuous building of any organ- 
ization is essential, but, unlike 
Topsy, an organization does not, 
of itself, “just grow”. It must be 
planned and have a logical growth. 
A sound educational process is 
necessary for healthy development. 

It is the duty of the training di- 
rector to create an atmosphere that 
is conducive to high level policy- 
making. 

All too often the training director 
is given the task of treating the 
symptoms of an ill organization 
without being in a position to treat 
the disease back of the symptoms. 

The materials for a true diagnosis 
are often in the hands of the person- 
nel or industrial relations director, 
as are the processes that could well 
result in a cure with adequate treat- 
ment. 

It is indeed most unfortunate that 
no eastern university has, as yet, 
established a continuing educational 
opportunity for training directors in 
industry. 

The course offerings of such a 
program should most certainly en- 
compass: “Philosophy of Education 
in Industry”, “Methods of Indus- 
trial Training”, “Industrial Curricu- 
lum Development”, “Industrial Psy- 
chology”, “Industrial Relations”, 
“Counseling Employees”, “Instruc- 


tional Materials for Industry” and 
“Audio-Visual Techniques for 
Training Directors”. 

Through the participants in the 
program, suggestions for action re- 
search and applied research could 
be channeled into a research pro- 
gram in an endeavor to find some of 
the answers so much needed today. 
Industry must be open to such sug- 
gestions, if contacted through lead- 
ers in their training departments. 

There seems to be a very real 
need for someone to correlate all the 
various approaches to the program 
—that is to say—the philosophies, 
the techniques, the fads, etc., should 
all be bound together into a sound 
educational program, separating the 
wheat from the chaff. In this way 
an answer could eventually be found 
to all our educational problems in 
industry. The experience would be 
mutually beneficial, for it is my 
thought that the pioneers in indus- 
trial education have some very fine 
contributions to make in the field 
of education, in general. 


Supervisory Development 

As a consequence of the lessons 
learned in both World Wars, it has 
been established that, when foremen 
and other supervisory employees 
become more cognizant of industry 
and its problems through the shar- 
ing of information, they tend to feel 
more and more a real part of the 
company. 

On their part the companies have 
come to realize the importance of 
those in middle management, and 
to appreciate the fact-that they form 
the nucleus of improved employee- 
employer relations. 


To this end within the past five 
years or so a new term has found 
acceptance in industrial circles, 7. e., 
“Supervisory development”, which 
means that form of training that has 
reached a higher level than a mere 
“How to do it” course. 


At one time the lecture method 
was the approved way of presenting 
material, not only with regard to 
training, as such, but to the entire 
field of education in industry. How- 
ever, industry has come to realize 
that attitudes are not changed, nor 
behavior altered, by the lecture 
method. On the contrary, this is ac- 
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complished by a mutual participation 
in the solution of the worker’s prob- 
lem and by his identification with 
apropos true-to-life situations. 

It was with this realization in 
mind that the conference method of 
discussion of supervisory problems 
became popular in industry. So that, 
today, the supervisor realizes that 
the men on the line are in a better 
position to cope intelligently with 
their problems and their needs by 
a meeting-of-minds conference than 
through the lecture method. Be- 
cause of this, the lecture method is 
no longer being used to any great 
extent, except in those areas where 
the object is to furnish general in- 
formation or for orientation pur- 
poses; and even in these areas op- 
portunity is today provided for par- 
ticipation. 

The wise selection of management 
personnel is one of the key factors 
in the training of supervisors. A 
booklet on this subject, entitled: 
“Selection and Training of New 
Foremen”, published by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company and prepared 
by their Personnel Administration 
Department, outlines a most com- 
prehensive system for the selection 
of supervisory personnel. Contained 
therein is a dissertation on the proc- 
essing and recruitment of candi- 
é., interviewing them and 
collecting data on each applicant for 
a supervisory position—this data to 
include personnel records, candidate 


dates, i. 


questionnaires, and an evaluation of 
past and present job performance. 
One section is devoted to the test- 
ing and interviewing of candidates 
by various members of Management, 
while another section is devoted to 
the final 
personnel. 


selection of supervisory 

Then, when the individual is final- 
ly selected, a training program is 
set up. Among the topics discussed 
at this time in the Armstrong Cork 
Company booklet are plant objec- 
tives, plant history, its organization, 
and the foreman’s place within the 
organization structure. This is usu- 
ally the responsibility of the plant 
manager himself. Following which 
the personnel manager conducts the 
management trainee on a tour of the 
plant, introducing him to the other 
members of the management group. 


Next on the agenda, the general 
foreman of the plant discusses in 
detail the foreman’s responsibilities 
and authority, with particular ref- 
erence to the operational knowledge 
essential to him in his new job. Af- 
ter which the new foreman is as- 
signed for approximately ten days 
to the care of an experienced fore- 
man, who will demonstrate to him 
the proper method of handling some 
of the routine supervisory functions. 
This may include such things as— 
approval of hours worked, assigning 
of employees to their jobs, counsel- 
ing an employee with some prob- 
lem, and similar tasks. 

The Armstrong Cork Company 
requires its foremen to take notes 
and to submit what they call a Su- 
pervisory Function Guide, 1. e., con- 
taining questions on such general in- 
formation as the induction of new 
employees; an outline of the infor- 
mation to be given them, and a de- 
scription of the procedure the fore- 
men will follow. These questions 
may be answered either in essay 
form or outline form, and they are 
reviewed by the foremen’s immedi- 
ate department head. 

There are also supplemental train- 
ing sessions for new foremen which 
may include a week with the indus- 
trial engineer from whom the fore- 
men may learn about the company 
job evaluation system, their wage 
rates, and if they have them, their 
wage incentive plans. They then 
spend about a week with the comp- 
troller who provides them with in- 
formation on the posting of time 
cards, how to calculate earnings, 
how to post inventory reports, etc. 

Then several days are spent with 
the inspection manager, with whom 
the end use of products is discussed, 
the reasons for quality levels, tol- 
erances and controls. Four days are 
spent with the plant chemist, who 
describes some of the laboratory 
control tests and process specifica- 
tions in the various foremen’s par- 
ticular departments. Three more 
days are spent with the plant engi- 
neer, observing requests for me- 
chanical services, the preparation of 
schedules, and the handling of 
emergencies by that department. A 
week and a half is spent with the 
personnel manager, observing a 
typical induction of a new employee, 


discussing manpower requisites, 
screening interviews, and the like 
with respect to employment proce- 
dure. A considerable amount of 
time is spent in the discussion and 
review of the union contract in gen- 
eral, and in particular, some of the 
major grievances in disciplinary 
cases that have arisen during the re- 
cent past in the plant. The em- 
ployee evaluation system is ex- 
plained to the foremen, as well as 
the company policy with respect to 
sick leave, leave of absence, military 
leave, etc. 

A brief run-down is then given 
on the Company’s educational pro- 
grams, medical programs, employee 
activities suggestion program, and 
other functions of the Employee-Re- 
lations Department. Some time is 
spent in the area of labor laws deal- 
ing with the Walsh-Healy Act, 
Wagner Act, and the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Social Security Laws, Laws 
relating to females and minors, etc. 
Time is also spent on Safety, i. e., 
the prevention of accidents, steps to 
take when accidents occur, accident 
investigations, workmen’s compen- 
sation, etc. 

Finally, each new foreman is as- 
signed to a Staff Department, se- 
lected on the basis of the function 
for which the foreman in question 
seems to need the most assistance. 
The assignment is for thirty days, 
and at its close, the assistant plant 
manager reviews the training which 
the foreman has received. 

This procedure of the Armstrong 
Cork Company is indeed an elabo- 
rate and detailed one—and would 
seem to be rather the exception than 
the rule with regard to the larger 
companies in this- respect-—but it 
does show the effort that is currently 
being made to help the new men in 
management personnel, and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the workers, 
which is a most praiseworthy effort 
on the part of this company. 

There is a rather interesting ar- 
ticle that appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review for March-April, 
1954, entitled : “Resistance to Train- 
ing’, by James R. Surface, who 
points out that there are certain in- 
herent attitudes of some foremen 
with regard to training that may 
tend to defeat any training program 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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What Motivates 


These Important People? 


By ARTHUR BLUMBERG 
and SETH ARSENIAN 


A Deeper Look At Volunteers 


An Urgent Problem 

Few people working in any type 
of community organization need to 
be reminded that the recruitment, 
training and supervision of volun- 
teer workers constitutes a major 
problem, and that this problem will 
become more intense in the immedi- 
ate future. The continuing high 
birthrate can only result in greater 
demand for the services of youth 
agencies and eventually, for those 
programs aimed at adults. Even if 
it were advisable that staff demands 
for these services be filled by pro- 
fessionals, the prospects of securing 
a sufficient number of career people 
amounts to a literal impossibility. 
Rather, we are faced with the in- 
disputable fact that program serv- 
ices and effectiveness will only be 
achieved—in the great majority of 
cases—by obtaining the time and 
energies of large numbers of new 
volunteers. 

With this problem confronting us, 
the sparsity of organized research 
devoted to the volunteer and the 
process of volunteering is surpris- 
ing. There are no more than a hand- 
ful of studies available that purport 
to look at the nature and motivation 
of the volunteer. Yet, if the selection 
and recruitment of these people for 
agency programs is to be conducted 
on something better than a hit-or- 
miss, personal preference basis, the 
necessity must be faced of gaining 
much more sound information than 
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we now have concerning the process 
of volunteering and the motivations 
and characteristics of those who of- 
fer their time and skills. 

With the above points in mind, 
the writers were encouraged to con- 
duct a pilot study that would at- 
tempt to investigate, in more depth 
than had been done previously, the 
characteristics and motivations of a 
group of volunteers in a particular 
organization. Rather than expecting 
to find the answers to the problem 
we felt that our primary contribu- 
tion would be one of high-lighting 
some central areas for further study 
and, possibly, providing impetus for 
a greater volume of such study to 
take place. 

Our interest focused on a group 
of nearly one hundred people that 
was fairly evenly split between those 
who were group leaders and those 
who were board members. We 
wanted to find out, if we could, 
what these people were like, what 
their interests were, what attitudes 
and values they held, the satisfac- 
tions they derived from volunteering 
and—the $64.00 question — why 
they volunteered. In order to get 
this information, each cf the par- 
ticipants was sent a questionnaire 
and three psychological inventories 
which they completed and returned 
to us. 


What We Found Out 


First, some general information : 
Although the age of the total group 
studied ranged from quite young to 
quite old (14-78), about fifty per 
cent were from age thirty to forty- 
seven. We found that almost twice 
as many board members had been 
to college than had group leaders; 
that twice as many board members 
occupied positions thought of as ex- 
ecutive, supervisory or professional 
than did group leaders; and that 
board members, on the average, en- 


gaged in sixty per cent more com- 
munity activities than the group 
leaders. Further, in this regard, it 
developed that the board members 
tended to hold leadership positions 
in other community programs much 
more often than did the group lead- 
ers. Two additional items of inter- 
est, with implications for recruiting, 
were these: A majority of both 
groups studied indicated that they 
had had previous involvement in 
the organization and that their par- 
ents had, like themselves, been ac- 
tive in community volunteer services. 
The knowledge we gained con- 
cerning the values, interests and at- 
titudes of these people was this: 


Values. According to the instru- 
ment we used (Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values) the scores 
of the group as a whole fell within 
those that are typical of the general 
population. The two areas tha stood 
out from the rest were those of re- 
ligion and aesthetics. It seems that 
in their hierarchy of values these 
volunteers place religious values at 
the top and aesthetic values at the 
bottom. The relative dominance of 
the six values assessed takes the 
following order; religious, social, 
theoretical, economic, political and 
aesthetic. 

Interests. Here we used the Ku- 
der Preference Record in an attempt 
to discover the occupational inter- 
ests of the volunteers we studied. 
The outstanding finding here was 
that both board members and group 
leaders indicated a very high pref- 
erence for occupations that were of 
a social service nature. The average 
scores of both groups pointed to the 
fact that they showed more interest 
in social service work than eighty 
per cent of the general population. 
Of corresponding interest to us was 
the finding that only fourteen per 
cent of these people actually were 
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Who Become Eminent .. . 
And Why? 


Some Social and Psychological Factors 


More than a hundred years ago 
Cardinal Newman wrote a book en- 
titled The Idea of a University. Un- 
questionably the idea of a university 
has changed in the interim but the 
constitution of the ideal university 
still challenges us. Assuming that 
we are to some extent masters of 
our fate, we still face the problem of 
developing an institution providing 
the most propitious conditions for 
solving problems and training men, 
for these are the dual purposes of 
the modern university. If they are 
to fulfill the functions for 
which they exist, universities must 
provide the institutional setting 
which will minimize the frustrations 
and maximize the opportunities in 
which teaching and 
take place. 


social 


research can 


But how are they to do this? 
What kind of an atmosphere maxi- 
mizes productivity? Seeking an an- 
swer to this, Abraham Flexner com- 
pared critically the modern univer- 
Germany, England and 
America. He wrote that a univer- 
sity “cannot . . . be amorphous and 
chaotic. Neither . . . can it flourish 
unless it is elastic enough to supply 
the different conditions that differ- 
ent productive individuals find con- 
genial.” But the degree of organiza- 
tion is only one of the variables 
upon which universities can be com- 
pared, and it is easy, especially for 
Americans, to exaggerate the im- 
portance of organizational variables. 
We must carefully delineate the 
scope of academic organizational ef- 


sities of 


LaurEN G. Wispé has made a notable 
study of the factors which produce emi- 
nence in the adult scientific world. For- 
merly a member of the faculty of the 
department of psychology at Ohio State 
University, Dr. Wispé is at present in 
the Professional Services Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health at 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


ficaciousness. Would not the genius 
of a Hertz, a Helmholtz, a James or 
a Maxwell have come to fruition in 
any kind of institutional setting? 
Harvard’s President Lowell thought 
so. In his President's Report of 
1930, he stressed the impetus of the 
individual as against the forces of 
the institution. “The greatest of all 
contributions to thought,” he wrote, 
(is) “that of discovering a wholly 
new problem to be solved. This, like 
a work of art or literature, is es- 
sentially the creation of a single 
brain.” But even he recognized the 
importance of organizational factors 
in scholarship and research. “To 
select men capable of this, to set 
them at work in surroundings most 
adapted to entice and fructify imagi- 
nation is certainly worthwhile if it 
can be done.” 

And so the problem of selecting 
“capable men” and placing them in 
surroundings to “entice and fructify 
imagination” persists. It is a com- 
plicated problem, having a “psycho- 
logical” and a “sociological” side. 
On the more “psychological” side, 
the lives of outstanding scientists 
have been investigated, intelligence 
and aptitude have been assessed, and 
candidates for advanced degrees are 
now tested not only for general in- 
tellectual ability but also for specific 
professional aptitude. On the more 
“sociological” side, the effects of 
group norms and group interaction 
on group productivity have been 
analyzed, and, most recently, social 
scientists have attempted to estab- 
lish institutes where, as Veblen 
hoped would some day be possi- 
ble, mature scholars might pursue 
the advanced learning without the 
slightest “incursion of the pecuniary 
ideals.” 

Despite a burgeoning literature, 
however, the problems of scientific 
productivity have not always been 
made clear. The psychology of gen- 


ius is rarely involved. President 
Hutchins once wrote that he would 
be happy “to face the complexities 
of dealing with a faculty composed 
entirely of geniuses,” but doubted 
that he would ever have the occa- 
sion. And many men of unquestion- 
able genius, like Freud, Marx and 
Einstein, worked outside the academ- 
ic fold. It is more likely that uni- 
versities exist for the training of the 
talented and the contributions of the 
productive. But these are important 
factors, and not to be gainsaid. 
However the objective determina- 
tion of the most productive and im- 
portant scientists in the various 
fields of human endeavor, and the 
exploration of the ways in which 
personal and organizational factors 
have affected their works has just 
begun. It was toward the investiga- 
tion of this problem that the present 
research was begun about eight 
years ago. 


Who Become Eminent? 

The present project has its theo- 
retical roots in the traditional social 
psychological concern with the rela- 
tionship of personality, group struc- 
ture and individual behavior. The 
project operated with a very small 
budget. For this reason the hypoth- 
eses drawn from the larger consid- 
erations of the training and research 
functions of the university in con- 
temporary American society, were 
tested upon a sample of psychologists 
and psychology departments only. 
The problem was to determine, in 
fact, the most productive and the 
most eminent 
then to analyze the personal and 
organizational forces which had in- 
fluenced their success. The study 
has three parts, each of which will 
be described briefly, and the results 
summarized below. 


psychologists, and 


The first part of the study com- 
pared by questionnaire the back- 
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In Psychological Eminence 


ground, training and experience of 
95 “eminent” psychologists and a 
control sample of psychologists 
matched for age, and year and in- 
stitution from which the Ph.D. was 
received. “Eminence” was opera- 
tionally defined as election to one of 
the offices of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, election to the 
National Academy of Sciences, se- 
lection for various scientific honors, 
etc. Values are inextricably involved 
in this matter, and one can only con- 
clude that in psychology, as else- 
where, eminence is a multifarious 
and many-splendored thing! 

The primary purpose of this part 
of the study was to ascertain wheth- 
er, and in what ways, the histories 
of psychologists achieving eminence 
differed from the histories of other 
Our show 


psychologists. results 


that: 

(a) Eminent psychologists tend 
to come from more favorable socio- 
economic home background. (Laz- 
arsfeld and Thielens, in their inves- 
tigation of American social scien- 
tists, found the same thing.) 

(b) Eminent psychologists at- 
tended universities which produced 
eminent psychologists, worked with 
psychologists who were eminent, 
and later, themselves, produced stu- 
dents who now meet the criteria of 
eminence. 

(c) Eminent psychologists spend 
less time The control 
group teach more than six hours a 


week; the eminents, less. 


teaching. 


(d) The group of eminent psy- 
chologists produced nearly twice as 
many books, articles, tests, etc., as 
the control group. 

(e) Responses to items about the 
relatively “environmental” factors in 
undergraduate and graduate train- 
ing, like “access to the university 
buildings,” etc., fail to discriminate 
the eminents from the controls. 


JUNE, 1960 


In another portion of the same 
questionnaire, a list of 34 traits pur- 
portedly relating to leadership and 
eminence was derived from the lit- 
erature, and the respondents were 
asked to rate the persons “by whom 
they had been most stimulated”’ dur- 
ing their graduate and postgrad- 
uate training. The persons rated 
were then classified as eminent or 
non-eminent, and the data were fac- 
tor analyzed. Six meaningful fac- 
tors were extracted : 

(f) Factor I suggests the Suc- 
cessful Teacher; cooperative, pa- 
tient, and sympathetic, but non-emi- 
nent. Factor II indicates the Pro- 
fessional Aspirant; ambitious, per- 
sistent, hard-working and with some 
eminence. Factor III is the Ideas 
Man; original, creative, brilliant and 
high on eminence. Factors IV, V 
and VI have been tentatively la- 
beled, Healthy Optimist, Compul- 
sivity and Successful Administrator. 
Factors IV and VI have moderate 
loadings on eminence. 

Various studies have suggested 
that certain universities may pro- 
duce more than their share of scien- 
tific leaders. In order to test this 
hypothesis for psychology, the total 
number of doctorates granted by all 
the universities in America which 
had produced at least one eminent 
psychologist between 1910-1944, was 
compared with the total number of 
psychologists for that period meet- 
ing the criteria of eminence. The 
statistical analysis shows that: 

(g) Certain universities have 
consistently produced the bulk of 
eminent psychologists. Considering 
only those schools that have pro- 
duced five or more eminent psychol- 
ogists, we find that eight predomi- 
nately private universities have pro- 
duced 64.9% of the eminent psy- 
chologists. 

(h) All psychologists (eminents 
and controls) at eminent-producing- 


By LAUREN G. WISPE 


universities spent more time on. 
graduate student research than psy- 
chologists who took their degrees at 
universities producing less-t han- 
their-share of eminent psychologists. 
(i) The eminent-producing-uni- 
versities are rated as politically and 
socially more “liberal” than the uni- 
versities producing less-than-their- 
share of eminent psychologists. 


Institutional Background of 
Eminent People 

The second part of the project in- 
vestigated the productivity of thirty 
non-randomly selected departments 
of psychology. The sample was 
stratified for geographic location, 
and the universities were dichotom- 
ized for type of administrative con- 
trol. All the books, articles, reviews, 
films, etc., produced by the members 
of the departments of psychology for 
the even-numbered years 1930-1950 
were weighted and tallied. The total 
productivity for a department was 
then divided by the number of men 
in that department to obtain the av- 
erage departmental productivity. 
This average productivity index met 
acceptable standards of reliability. 
The analysis of these data show 
that: 

(a) The psychology departments 
of private universities are consist- 
ently more productive than the de- 
partments of publicly financed uni- 
versities. 

(b) When svurce of support is 
held constant, geographic location is 
not significantly related to produc- 
tivity. Eastern schools do ne better 
than the Midwestern and Western 
universities. 

(c) Departmental prominence in 
psychology is relatively stable, but 
less than university reputation would 
lead one to believe. The ten most 
productive departments for the first 
decade are also the most productive 

(Please turn to page 64) 
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An Exploratory Study of 


Seating—Response Relationships 


A SURVEY of the rather scanty 
literature on the behavior of people 
in large groups indicates that scien- 
tific studies of this facet of human 
psychology have been few indeed. 
Seating behavior, that is, where a 
person sits, how early he takes his 
seat, how consistently he selects the 
same seat, has given rise to specula- 
tion, but the authors can find no 
studies where this behavior has been 
systematically studied in a series of 
meetings. Many frequenters of the 
lecture circuit, college professors 
and others of this genre, have noted, 
for example, the almost universal 
hesitancy of the average audience to 
occupy the front rows of an audi- 
torium. Such observations give sup- 
port to the belief that audience be- 
havior and other phenomena of large 
group situations are predictable and 
subject to scientific inquiry. 

Horton and Strauss, in 1956, de- 
scribed what may constitute the most 
serious attempt to date to study an 
aspect of the dynamics of a large 
meeting. They deal with the snter- 
action between the speaker, or per- 
former, and the audience, an inter- 
action that is sometimes experienced 
by speaker and audience members 
alike as highly warm, meaningful, 
and personally satisfying. They de- 
veloped the concept, “para social,” 
to describe such a relationship, in 
which, according to their observa- 
tions, an audience is responding, on 
the one hand, to the platform man- 
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ner of the performer and, on the 
other hand, also reacting to its mem- 
bers’ own “role expectancy.” That 
is, the audience member feels he is 
being watched and should behave as 
an audience member in his estima- 
tion is expected to behave. The au- 
thors talk of this relationship in 
terms of such socially permissible, 
and, in fact, encouraged audience be- 
havior as laughter, head nodding, 
applause, looks of boredom. Such 
behavior enables the performer to 
feel he is determining to some de- 
gree his level of communication with 
and acceptance by his audience— 
that is, in popular terms, how well he 
is “getting across” or “going over.” 

However, it is obvious that this 
particular type of so-called relation- 
ship is hardly a relationship at all, 
since the audience member, who may 
feel very much a part of the proceed- 
ings, is responding as much to his 
own idea of how to act as he is to 
the speaker and, equally telling, is 
reacting primarily to the persona 
or the stage behavior of the speaker. 
This relationship is not of the face- 
to-face kind usually meant by the 
very term “relationship.” Unfortun- 
ately, the attempt to measure para- 
social interaction appears to be ex- 
tremely difficult .and unreliable at 
the present time. 

There are several articles which 
have attempted to describe certain 
principles of effective large group 
activity and to suggest ways in which 
communication can be maximized. 
Most are basically suggestions on 
how to plan, conduct, and evaluate 
meetings and are based on extensive 
experience and the more or less 
intuitive ‘‘feel” of the writers, rather 
than on specific behavioral measures. 
One of the most helpful examples of 
this type is the work of Richard 
seckhard, who has written several 
publications concerning the im- 
provement of large group meetings, 
conventions, conferences, and work- 


shops, and concerning methods of 
giving information, solving prob- 
lems, providing inspiration, and deal- 
ing with controversial issues in large 
gatherings. 

None of the so-called “methods” 
articles concern themselves directly 
with measurement or study of au- 
dience behavior itself. However, 
some articles by Bradford and his 
associates are somewhat more specu- 
lative in nature. They pose some 
stimulating ideas regarding possible 
dynamics of large group meetings 
and are especially imaginative in 
their treatment of what they con- 
sider to be the dominant character- 
istics of the “audience role” in typi- 
cal meetings. 


A Problem 

Just how important are these and 
similar attempts to think about or 
measure behavior of large groups? 
Some indication comes from the 
realization of the high percentage of 
information, culture, and education 
that is daily disseminated through 
large group meetings. Consider how 
helpful would be a simple measure 
of large group behavior, a measure 
which might be related in some way 
to the effectiveness, or the appeal, 
of an effort to communicate or edu- 
cate. Equally important would be 
any measure which could be used to 
predict the group behavior of indi- 
viduals in the course of a meeting. 

For example one might measure 
how much learning might be ex- 
pected to occur in different sorts of 
groups exposed to a similar lecture 
course. 

In the Spring of 1957, as part of 
the planning for the summer labora- 
tories of the National Training Lab- 
oratories of Group Development, at 

3ethel, Maine, the authors formu- 
lated a plan to study certain factors 
in the behavior of the delegates as 
they attended a series of large group 
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OF LARGE GROUPS 


meetings. This effort was made 
primarily to determine whether 
simple measures of behavior might 
prove meaningful for future, more 
elaborate, and extensive studies. The 
results are presented here for others 
who may share the wish to submit 
the behavior of large groups to scien- 
tific scrutiny. 


The Method of Study 

Each of the two 1957 Bethel sum- 
mer laboratory sessions had, as part 
of its basic format, a fifty-minute 
theory lecture every morning at nine, 
for a total of nine meetings each 
session. Each delegate was expected 
to attend the lectures, which were 
conducted in a large school audi- 
torium. The morning lecture, the 
first meeting of the day, followed a 
half-hour of free time after break- 
fast. Attendance proved to be very 
high, averaging 98 per cent for the 
entire two-laboratory period, with 
an average attendance of 76 for the 
first laboratory session, and 112, for 
the second. 

After several planning sessions, it 
was decided to concentrate atten- 
tion primarily upon “seating” vari- 
ables which could be easily observed 
and expressed in a quantifiable way. 
The specific seating variables in- 
cluded were: (1) order of arrival at 
the meetings; (2) location of the 
seat; (3) degree of con- 
sistency of seat choice from meeting 
to meeting; and (4) the delegates’ 
immediate post-meeting appraisal of 
These measures were 
related to sex of the delegates and to 


chosen 


the session. 


two measures of small group partici- 
pation, which became available from 
other researches going on during the 
summer laboratories—a group par- 
ticipation scale and an ego strength 
measure. 

The group participation scale was 
administered as part of a research 
project to evaluate the over-all skill 
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of an individual in small group par- 
ticipation. Since most of a delegate’s 
time was spent in small group ac- 
tivities under the leadership of a 
staff “trainer,” his effectiveness in 
this group was rated by the trainer 
in terms of the degree to which he 
was perceived as making a positive 
contribution to the small group. 

The second small group variable 
came from an “ego strength” meas- 
ure initially developed to predict 
survival of military men under psy- 
chologically stressful conditions. As 
might be expected, it is plentifully 
supplied with items relating to wiil- 
ingness to be agressive, assertive- 
ness, and readiness to take command 
of a situation. Also, it seems to score 
high on stubbornness, tenacity, ard 
the like. It is possible that a person 
scoring high on this strength meas- 
ure might be viewed in a human re- 
lations training group as an aggres- 
sive and authoritarian leader. Thus, 
it was presumed that ego strength 
and group participation scores at 
Bethel might logically be negatively 
correlated. 

The large meeting information 
was gathered quite readily. As each 
delegate entered the auditorium 
through the only available door, at 
the rear of the hall facing the stage, 
he was handed a post-meeting re- 
action form. Each form was num- 
bered consecutively and marked with 
the time of arrival as it was handed 
out. Delegates were instructed to 
place their names on the form and to 
rate their reaction to the session on 
a five-point scale, ranging from 
highly satisfied to highly dissatisfied. 
Forms were left by the delegates at 
their seats and were coded for lo- 
cation when collected. The seat 
choice of each delegate, his rating 
of the meetings, and his order of 
arrival were plotted on a daily meet- 
ing schedule. 

From this information it was pos- 
sible to obtain a measurement for 
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each delegate on the following va- 
riables: (1) order of arrival, (2) 
location of chosen seat and shifts in 
seat choice from meeting to meeting ; 
(3) average rating of meetings. Un- 
fortunately for our purpose, dele- 
gates were too satisfied with the 
lectures to give but a limited range 
of ratings. With such a limited va- 
riability of scores, it was not possible 
to compare with any degree of cer- 
tainty the relationship between meet- 
ing satisfaction and the other vari- 
ables. 


Sit Front or Rear? 


Most lecturers express the belief 
that those seated near the front of 
an auditorium are usually more re- 
sponsive than those in the rear of the 
hall. Many speakers report that they 
attempt to direct their remarks’ to 
one of the more responsive denizens 
of the front rows. With these obser- 
vations in mind, we were curious to 
see whether those seating themselves 
in the forward section of the hall 
were more pleased with the talks 
than those seated, either by choice or 
necessity, in the rear. 

Such was not the case, however. 
There was little or no difference in 
meeting satisfaction in either labora- 
tory between those seated front and 
back. This finding needs cautious 
interpretation. A positive relation- 
ship, had it appeared, would have 
supported our common  assump- 
tions. Its absence, under the condi- 
tions of the study, does not neces- 
sarily place doubt upon the assump- 
tions. More evidence is needed on a 
wide variety of groups in a number 
of different settings. 


Shifting Patterns of Seating 
Because we had access to a group 
of people participating in a series of 
large meeting experiences, we sought 
some method of determining from 
our data an indication of the shifting 
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relationship of any individual to the 
large group setting. One of the cues 
used by therapists, discussion lead- 
ers, and others working with small 
groups is that of shifting seating 
patterns within groups. We reas- 
oned that similar shifts in seat choice 
from one large meeting to another 
might reflect shifts im individuals’ 
attitudes and feelings toward the 
meetings. 

Therefore, we plotted the seat 
choices for each delegate for all nine 
meetings on a single seating dia- 
gram. The resulting variations in 
patterns of “movement’’—as we 
came to call them 
teresting. There were those who 
sought a fixed locus from day to day, 
shifting only a few seats in either 
direction. On the opposite extreme, 
there were those with a_ shifting 
locus, whose pattern of seat choice 
showed no consistency, the location 
of the individual in the auditorium 
varying widely from day to day. 


were most in- 


We speculated that those with a 
shifting locus were more apt than the 
fixed group to be responsive to 
changing conditions and to imme- 
diate stimulation from others in the 
group. We reasoned that they might 
be occupied in a continual search 
for social interaction and thus were 
apt to move from one section of the 
hall to another in response to a 
variety of social pressures. Those 
with fixed locus, it was speculated, 
might be those who were most com- 
fortable when they could establish 
themselves in a certain position and 
maintain the same relationship to 
the situation, however variable the 
latter might prove to be. We won- 
dered whether the fixed locus group 
was more apt to be composed of 
introversive individuals, responsive 
primarily to stimulation from with- 
in, less in need of social contact and 
close personal interaction in the 
group. It should be emphasized at 
this point that we were considering 
those with marked tendencies to 
maintain or shift locus, both these 
groups representing a minority of 
the total delegate body. 

Other patterns also appeared. 
There were a few people, who, while 
shifting considerably in seat choice, 
tended to remain within a certain 
sector of the auditorium. A few 
others showed a consistent move- 


ment from meeting to meeting either 
toward the rear or the front of the 
hall. We wondered whether an in- 
dividual who migrated to the front 
was reflecting an increased interest 
in or commitment to the situation 
and, vice versa, whether immigration 
to the rear reflected some form of 
disengagement. 

The numbers in the several groups 
permitted some exploratory com- 
parisons only for the fixed and shift- 
No. significant 
differences were found between those 
who shifted and those who stayed 
put, when compared with regard to 
sex, reactions to the meeting, order 
of arrival at the small 
group participation scores, or ego 
strength Nevertheless, the 
markedly different patterns in seat 
choices cannot be dismissed out of 
hand because of the lack of findings 
in the present research. The fact that 
such differences exist invites serious 
thought about the ways in which 
individuals of different personality 
patterns, differing expectations ot 
large meetings, and varied reactions, 
to specific meetings express their 


ing locus groups. 


sessions, 


scores. 


shifting involvements in such group 
situations. 


An Audience Movement Score 

We have taken one further step 
in an effort to test out some pos- 
sible implications of movement in 
seat choice from meeting to meeting. 
Leaving aside movement patterns, 
we formulated a method for arriving 
at a total movement score for each 
individual over the nine 
meetings. By plotting the combined 
forward and lateral movement of a 
delegate on the master copy of the 
auditorium floor plan, it was pos- 
sible to compute the total movement 
score. 

This was done by taking the dis- 
tance from his chosen seat on the 
first day to his chosen seat on the 
second day, which, as an example, 
might be five forward and 
three seats to the side, for a move- 
ment score of eight. This movement 
was computed for each of the re- 
maining days and the sum was taken 
for the total movement score. 


seats 


Previous experience with Bethel 
groups led us to some tentative con- 
clusions regarding those who might 
receive high total movement scores. 


lecture, 


It had seemed in the past that men, 
as compared to women, were on the 
whole more conventional, less ad- 
justable, and more often the active 
or visible leaders. They were, there- 
fore, more apt in a seating relation- 
ship to have people come to them 
rather than to move around to sit 
with other people. Thus, it was pre- 
dicted that the males’ somewhat 
higher consistency and lower flexi- 
bility would be reflected in lower 
movement scores for the nine ses- 
sions. 

With regard to order of arrival, 
it was felt that logically the early ar- 
rivers would have better opportuni- 
ties for seat selection and would be 
able, if they so desired, to select the 
same seat each day. It was predicted 
that early arrivers would have lower 
total movement scores and that late 
arrivers, faced with fewer available 
seats, would have to change seats 
more often and would, therefore, 
have higher movement scores. 


The results of these comparisons 


were most interesting. In both labo- 
ratories there was a fairly significant 
relationship between total move- 
ment scores and both sex and order 
of arrival. Those with high scores 
were more apt to be women and to 
be early arrivers at the meetings. 
These findings are especially inter- 
esting in that they constitute the first 
fairly objective indications that the 
tendency to move around in an audi- 
torium from one meeting to the next 
or, on the other hand, to remain con- 
sistently in any one area, may be 
meaningfully related to fairly basic 
differences between individuals, pre- 
sumably on the level of personality 
integration or style. 


Audience Satisfactions 

Flushed with some success in the 
exploration of seat movement the 
analysis of data was directed next 
to a search for possible link-ups be- 
tween the degree of satisfaction of 
the post-meeting appraisals and the 
other variables. From previous ex- 
perience we felt that men were more 
often satisfied with theory sessions 
than were women, more often ex- 
pressed a grasp of theory presented 
by the lecturer, and less often ac- 
knowledged confusion about infor- 
mation given in these talks. We pre- 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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A New Approach 
to an Old Problem 


By PAUL CONRAD BERG 


Illiteracy At The Crossroads 


ta problem of adult illiteracy is 
receiving increased attention in the 
United States and throughout the 
world. We are realizing more and 
more that illiteracy reduces national 
wealth, results in social and cultural 
lag, weakens national security and 
slows technological progress. It 
breeds suspicions and tensions, en- 
and retards 
world understanding and coopera- 
tion. (10) Illiteracy is closely asso- 
ciated with the major human ills, 
such as poverty, disease, infant mor- 
tality, and superstition. 


dangers democracy, 


Yet for all our knowledge of its 
dangers, one-half the earth’s adults, 
totaling seven hundred million peo- 
ple, have never attended school and 
neither can they read nor write. 
Seventy-five per cent of these illiter- 
ates live in Asia, 15 per cent in Af- 
rica, 6 per cent in North and South 
America, and 4 per cent in Europe. 
(15) These figures would make it 
appear that this is largely a problem 
of peoples other than ourselves. 
However, ten million people, or 11 
per cent of the adult population of 
the United States, are functionally 
illiterate. Four million of these are 
native whites, three million are for- 
eign-born whites, and three million 
are Negroes. (10) The term “func- 
tional illiterate” refers to an adult 
twenty-five years of age or older 
who has had less than five years of 
formal education. Experience shows 
that while many of these adults may 
once have been able to read and 
write, many of them have, through 
lack of use, lost these abilities. Ad- 
ded to these statistics from the cen- 
sus bureau are an unknown number 
of those who, while beyond the lim- 
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its educationally of the census tak- 
er’s data, function as_ illiterates 
through failure to learn to read. 
Studies of reading habits of children 
in the primary and_ elementary 
grades indicate that as many as 25 
per cent of them may be seriously 
retarded in reading. Thus, accord- 
ing to some researchers, 15 per cent 
is a figure more nearly in keeping 
with the facts of functional illiteracy 
in the United States than is the 11 
per cent reported by the census bur- 
eau. (7) Yet, using the more con- 
servative figure in a forecast for the 
future, it is estimated that by 1970, 
fifteen million Americans will be 
technologically unemployable. 

When one contemplates such a 
colossal waste of potential human 
resources, he may be tempted to as- 
sume that other methods of mass 
communication can at least in part 
satisfy this need for reading. Inten- 
sive studies indicate that they can- 
not. (7) Deliberate study on im- 
portant issues is relatively impossi- 
ble from television and radio sum- 
maries. Opportunity for re-examina- 
tion and re-study of issues is out of 
the question, and only through read- 
ing can there be a clear grasp of 
meaning, thoughtful reaction, and 
integration of knowledge gained. 

Another assumption that occa- 
sionally is made about the untaught 
adult is that once the so-called “gol- 
den age” of learning is past, learn- 
ing is much more difficult. The evi- 
dence indicates, however, that one 
can teach an old dog new tricks. 
Experiences during wartime, when 
housewives and unskilled workers 
quickly learned complicated trades, 
confirm the fact that adults can 
learn as well as adolescents. The 
limitation to adult learning is usu- 
ally lack of motivation. 

A study of the data on functional 
illiteracy will indicate that this im- 
portant problem is a national one, 


not confined to any one geographic 
region. For example, Iowa, with 
3.9 per cent is the lowest in the na- 
tion. Toward the middle of the dis- 
tribution is Missouri with 8.4 per 
cent, and New York with an illiter- 
acy rate of 9.5 per cent. On the 
other end of the scale are Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, with illiteracy rates 
of 28 per cent, 25 per cent, 22 per 
cent, 24 per cent, and 27 per cent, 
respectively. (10) In South Caro- 
lina, 15 per cent of the white and 
51 per cent of the non-white popula- 
tion are functionally illiterate. Al- 
though historically the Negro has 
contributed disproportionately to the 
illiteracy of South Carolina and to 
the South in general, two trends, to- 
gether with improved opportunities 
for Negro education, may in time 
significantly alter this fact. The first 
is the migration of the Negro to 
other states. For example, in 1910, 
the Negro constituted 30 per cent 
of the total population of the South. 
In 1950, he constituted only 22 per 
cent. On the other hand, between 
the years of 1940 and 1950, the Ne- 
gro population increased in the 
United States by 17 per cent. An- 
other factor that may reduce the dis- 
proportionate contribution of the 
Negro to thie South’s literacy statis- 
tics ts that new figures from the U. 
5. Census Bureau indicate that to- 
tal illiteracy among the Negro has 
dropped from 80 per cent just eighty 
years ago to only 8 per cent today. 
(9) A significant amount of this 
change has come about in the last 
twenty years. Certainly some of this 
sharp drop will reflect itself in the 
newer figures of functional illiteracy 
for the various states. 

The need to do something about 
this world problem has caught the 
imagination of various individuals 
and groups. Internationally, Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach has probably con- 
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tributed more than any other per- 
son. As early as 1920, Dr. Laubach, 
then a missionary to the Philippine 
Islands, devised a simplified method 
of teaching reading and writing in 
any language. Independent estimates 
of his work indicate that his tech- 
nique has helped teach more than 
sixty million persons to read and 
write. The method has been used in 
ninety-three countries and in 270 
languages and dialects. (11) 
Interest has also been gaining mo 
mentum in the United States. Ten 
years ago the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation reported forty -one states with 
351 school districts offering literacy 


programs; today, one thousand 


school districts, representing every 


state, offer programs for the adult 
illiterate. Enrollments are high for 
these programs; for example, 12,- 
000 adult students are presently en 
rolled in New Jersey and 13,000 in 
Michigan. Two thousand eight hun- 
dred are enrolled in Detroit alone. 
Many of the nation’s major indus- 
tries are adding reading programs 
to their educational offerings. In 
East Baton Rouge, for example, 
Esso Standard Oil has enrolled 
1,450 men in literacy programs as 
they seek to raise their job oppor- 
tunities. (13) 


Carolina Beginnings 

South Carolina’s literacy move- 
ment dates back as early as 1893, 
when the first night school was 
founded by J. W. Thomason in 
Rock Hill. The Wymojo Mill school 
soon followed, and in 1902 three 
night schools were begun in the mill 
villages of Union, Excelsior, and 
Monarch. In 1906 a night school 
vas begin in Columbia under the 
direction of Dr. C. E. Weltner, a 
blind Lutheran minister. This pro 
gram grew so rapidly that the Sun- 
day School rooms became too small, 
and the mill superintendent fur- 
nished classrooms in a large hall for 
the three hundred pupils who at- 
tended. In 1907, a night school was 
formed in Charleston, and in 1913, 
work commenced in the mill villages 
in Spartanburg County. In 1914, 
Miss Wil Lou Gray, later to become 
State Supervisor of Adult Schools, 
began her work with illiteracy in 
Laurens County. From her work 
the first bulletin on illiteracy in 


South Carolina was published in 
1915 under the title “A Night School 
Experiment.” (8) 

These first experiments in adult 
education were rigorous for the 
teachers but rewarding for the stu- 
dents. Materials for instruction were 
scarce, but simple and direct. For 
example, Miss Gray tells of com- 
muting from school to school with 
the aid of two mules. Her basic 
reader was the calendar and her 
parallel readers the basic spelling 
list for farmers which was published 
in the local paper every week. Very 
likely her students were some of the 
19,878 Democrats who registered at 
the polls in 1916 by signing their 
names with an “X”. One of her first 
students was a man seventy years of 
age who greeted her with, “I'd give 
half of my year’s earnings to know 
how to write my name.” 

From these early beginnings the 
work spread so that by 1928 there 
were programs in every ceunty of 
the state except Calhoun, Dor- 
chester, and Edgefield. At first, 
much of this work was in mill vill- 
ages and was done by volunteer 
teachers, mostly women. But in 1917 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
wishing to give the movement co- 
hesion and direction, petitioned Gov- 
ernor Manning to appoint an illiter- 
acy commission. In 1918 the com- 
mission was appointed, with Dr. 
Patterson Wardlaw as_ chairman. 
The work of this commission was 
to enlist the aid of County Superin- 
tendents, make listings of the names 
of illiterates, ask the help of trustees 
and teachers, obtain legislative ap- 
propriation, appeal to the press and 
the various church and women’s or- 
ganizations, and invite patriotic 
speakers to speak in favor of remov- 
ing adult illiteracy. 

A sampling of yearly South Caro- 
lina legislative appropriations in the 
fight against illiteracy may be of 
interest. Of course it is realized that 
figures taken from recent years rep- 
resent appropriations to the broad 
area of adult education and cannot 
be construed as being aimed directly 
at illiteracy. However, in 1916 the 
appropriation was $5,000; in 1918, 
$10,000. (6) By 1938 appropria- 
tions had been raised to $30,000 
(1), and for 1959 the appropriations 
were $60,000. (12) 


Enrollments also indicate an in- 
teresting trend, although again the 
figures for recent years represent 
more activities than reading instruc- 
tion alone. In 1920 a six-month 
period showed 2,793 enrolled (6) ; 
by 1938, 8,097 were enrolled in adult 
classes (1). In 1958, 10,215 persons 
took advantage of adult education 
programs in South Carolina. (12) 


New Era Ahead 

To this point we have reviewed 
some of the facts relating to illiteracy 
in the world, the nation, the South, 
and South Carolina in particular. 
We have further indicated some of 
the attempts that have been made 
locally and elsewhere to help rid the 
world of this problem. But today, if 
we are to believe what we read in 
the newspaper, we stand at the 
threshold of a new era in the 
South’s educational advancement. 
Our newspapers and magazines tell 
us that the first mass attack on 
illiteracy in the United States is 
presently in full swing in the states 
of North Carolina, Alabama, South 
Carolina, and in East Tennessee. 
One million illiterate adults within 
these states have been or will be 
contacted in 1960 with the hope 
that not only will they learn to read 
and write but that the movement 
will so inform, awaken, and inspire 
the other 46 states that they will 
adopt its plan and offer the same op- 
portunity to all of America’s ten 
million illiterates. 

The background of the present 
campaign goes back five years to 
WKNO-TV, an educational televi- 
sion station in Memphis, Tennessee. 
Dr. Frank Laubach of World Lit- 
eracy fame contracted with this sta- 
tion to present a series of literacy 
lessons, using his simplified tech- 
nique, as a way to reach more people 
quickly. The first presentations were 
live; within two years 98 thirty- 
minute kinescopes were produced. 
The experiment, conducted over a 
four-year period, worked. Two thou- 
sand adults in Memphis and Shelby 
County, Tennessee, learned to read 
and write. They met in groups of 
ten to fifteen around a television set, 
watched the trained teacher, and had 
the help of a volunteer teacher who 
met with each group of students. 


(Please turn to page 67) 
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Making Advisory 


Committees Worthwhile 


By DAVID S. BROWN 


Members Have Responsibilities, Too 


Mos: people active in public affairs 
have probably questioned at one time 
or another whether the time they 
have spent in serving on advisory 
committees has really been worth- 
while. Some may even have decided 
not to become a member of one 
again. 

The reasons why so many feel this 
way are painfully obvious. There are 
the committees which keep minutes 
and waste endless hours in unpro- 
ductive talk. There are those which 
do little but sit and listen to dull 
reports. And there are still others 
which never really seem to have had 
a purpose in the first place—and 
prove the point by going nowhere at 
all. 

Why is this so? Is it necessary to 
have such committees? More im- 
portant : Can they be improved? 

There are a number of ready an- 
swers awaiting the person who asks 
such questions. The one most fre- 
quently heard is that the committee’s 
failure is the fault of the chairman. 
What should be done, the questioner 
is told, is to get hold of this chair- 
man (or some other key figure) and 
try to convince him to change his 
ways. A great many books and ar- 
ticles have been addressed to this 
point of view. 

There is, of course, substantial 
logic behind it. The chairman is the 
most important member of the com- 
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mittee, and, because he presides or 
has a major voice in developing the 
agenda, is more likely than anyone 
else to be able to influence what is 
done. Most chairmen, also, could do 
with a little more leadership skill. 

Such an approach, however, over- 
looks what is to be done should the 
chairman fail to respond to entrea- 
ties, or, worse, be unable to do any- 
thing about them. It overlooks also 
the fact that a preoccupation with 
the chairman’s role may lose sight 
of something else of greater import- 
ance to the committee’s performance. 
This something else is the member- 
ship. 

After all, the members of most 
committees have a good deal more 
to do with what happens at the 
meeting than the chairman has. This 
is natural enough. There are more 
members, and correspondingly, they 
use a larger proportion of the com- 
mittee’s time. They also have greater 
power when they choose to use it— 
and much of the time they do—than 
the chairman has. Thus, a logical 
beginning of any effort to improve 
advisory committees should certainly 
be with the members themselves. 

This is not as difficult as it may 
seem. The men and women who are 
asked to serve on advisory commit- 
tees are for the most part sensible, 
public-spirited people with a real 
sense of mission. That they are not 
always able to be as helpful as they 
want to be is due, in part, to the 
fact that they have actually given 
little thought to their new assign- 
ment and what it is likely to involve. 
Sometimes they must be helped to 
do this—which is what this article 
proposes to do. 

Basically, there are five major re- 
sponsibilities which people assume 
when they accept advisory commit- 
tee membership. Most of these pose 
no particular problem, nor collec- 
tively, do they add greatly to the 


burdens of serving. They must, how- 
ever, be understood and consciously 
accepted if the committee is to func- 
tion with any degree of effectiveness. 
These responsibilities may be identi- 
fied as follows: 
Responsibility to the program 
Responsibility to the public 
Responsibility to the other 
members 
Responsibility to self 
Responsibility as a 
agent 


change 


Each of these will be discussed in 
turn. 


Responsibility to the Program 

The first of these is the responsi- 
bility to the program or organization 
with which the committee is associa- 
ted. This involves an understanding, 
and general acceptance, of the com- 
mittee’s purpose and also its relation- 
ships to the parent agency. 

Misunderstandings often arise be- 
cause the member sees the commit- 
tee’s role in one light, and those who 
set it up see it in quite another. The 
term “advisory committee”, for ex- 
ample, is in itseii an ambiguous one 
which means many different things 
to many different people. It can in- 
volve a relatively modest assignment 
such as lending one’s name to a 
charity drive or helping organize a 
Girl Scout troop. On the other hand, 
it may mean devising an educational 
policy for the local Board of Edu- 
cation (often a very touchy assign- 
ment) or advising the Secretary of 
Defense on specialized research ac- 
tivities. All of us know of the com- 
mittees where what is wanted from 
the members is endorsement, serv- 
ice, or outright support. But there 
are others which seek genuine advice 
and still others whose purpose is the 
resolving of conflict. 

On the whole the community com- 
mittees are probably better under- 
stood than those which advise the 
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various levels of government. We 
seem to expect more of the latter— 
and are, correspondingly, more frus- 
trated little happens. This 
frequently leads to results that are 


unhappy for all concerned. 


when 


Even frustration, however, should 
not lead the members to try to take 
the committee. An advisory 
committee is not a legislature, not 
a board of directors, not a jury, and 
certainly not a lobby or trade asso- 
ciation. When major disagreements 
arise, committee members need to 
understand that the responsibility 
for acting belongs with the agency, 
not with it. If they feel they are no 
longer able to serve, they should re- 


sign. 


over 


The experienced advisory com- 
mittee member tries to determine in 
advance what is really expected of 
him. To learn this, he may have to 
do a little exploring of his own, but 
by so doing, he will probably learn 
what the committee does, what the 
relationship of the members is to 
the parent 
short, is 


organization—what, in 
wanted of him as apart 
from what he may have been initially 
told. Then, and only then, should he 
decide whether the arrangement is 
in keeping with his own tempera- 
ment, interests and ability. If it is 
not, of course, he should not serve. 


Responsibility to the Public 

The second major responsibility 
of the advisory committee member 
is to the public at large. This is not 
always an easy idea to accept. 

By agreeing to serve, the member 
becomes a “public representative.” 
He is no longer a John Doe, repre- 
senting no one; nor does he repre- 
sent only an interest grouping, such 
as the Belle Haven Citizens Asso- 
ciation or the Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion, even though his membership 
may have been because of these. His 


responsibilities are much 
broader. People he will never know 


may be affected by his advice or by 


now 


his action. The conscientious mem- 
ber should always bear this in mind. 

While no one expects complete 
impartiality of a man who draws his 
salary from an interest association or 
wears a particular point of view on 
his sleeve, the public does have a 
right to believe that the member’s 


committee membership will not be a 
self-serving one. He should see to 
it that this is the case, even though 
the law or the public conscience may 
be on the fuzzy side. 

This feeling of public responsi- 
bility on the part of advisory com- 
mittee members is probably more 
widespread than many would _ be- 
lieve. On any number of occasions, 
| have heard interest representatives 
remark : “My people might not agree 
with me on this, but I think you are 
right and I will support you.” This 
is always an encouraging sign—an 
indication that most members take 
their public roles seriously. 


Responsibility to Other Members 

A member of an advisory commit- 
tee who hopes to be able to make a 
contribution to the program he ad- 
vises must have influence with his 
associates. If he is to have influence 
with them, he must have respect for 
them as individuals as well as for 
the points of view they hold. Thus, 
a feeling of responsibility to one’s 
associates is essential to effective 
committee membership. 

This is where the ability of a man 
to work successfully with others is 
put to one of its most important 
tests. No easy formula can be pre- 
scribed ; patterns will vary with the 
time, the circumstances, and the 
problem being considered. The wil- 
lingness of an individual to believe 
that other members are im- 
portant to the committee processes 
is basic. He must be willing and 
ready to give them encouragement 
and assistance, if need be, in present- 
ing their views. He must always give 
thoughtful consideration to them. 

Where the member’s disdain for 
his associates, or his desire to ram- 
rod a point of view, are apparent, the 
results are not difficult to predict. 
Anyone familiar with the ways in 
which committees behave has seen 
the latent hostility which surrounds, 
and usually overpowers, the incon- 
siderate or intransigent member. 


also 


Most of the discourtesies we show 
other members are thoughtless ones. 
These, however, are no less real 
than the others. They include the 
persistent late arrivals and early de- 
partures, the side conversations, the 
obvious periods of inattention, the 
unstifled yawns, and the repetition 


of questions previously asked—all 
of which detract severely from the 
serious business of the meeting. 

The least a committee member can 
do is to come to the meeting pre- 
pared. He should have his “home- 
work,” or preparatory reading, done. 
He should be ready to do his share 
of the work of the committee, 
whether it involves making a re- 
port or arranging for the Cub 
Scouts to visit the water works. 
He should also be as ready to listen 
as he is to talk, to consider seriously 
what others have said and, insofar 
as possible, attempt to reconcile their 
differences. Finally, he should regard 
the total committee product as more 
important than his own showing. 
These are essentials of 
manship. 


committee- 
However our committee 
manners can usually still be im- 
proved. A little conscious effort al- 
ways helps and will usually be appre- 
ciated by our associates. 


got rd, 


Responsibility to Self 

Every committee member has a 
responsibility to himself. This  in- 
volves to a very large degree the 
obligation for speaking his own con- 
science. Nothing in the paragraphs 
above should be interpreted as_be- 
littling the importance of this. Such 
a responsibility exists even when the 
chairman, or agency spokesman, 
fails to ask for the member’s point 
of view. 

There are actually many instances, 
I am convinced, where a committee 
has failed because the members were 
reluctant to say what they thought. 
In several instances which I have 
actually observed, the members knew 
what was wrong. Indeed, they had 
sometimes discussed it among them- 
selves, but no one was willing to 
speak up in the meeting, or even to 
discuss the matter with the chairman 
privately. 

Such committees were not really 
very useful. Most of them lapsed 
into inactivity and after a while 
failed to meet at all. Had the mem- 
bers spoken their minds — not 
threateningly, but simply to remind 
the chairman that they were per- 
forming no useful service and might 
better be disbanded—lI believe that 
some of the subsequent problems 

(Please turn to page 69) 
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Meet Your Candidates! 


(See picture on front cover) 


This year’s election will be unusually lively, for three reasons: (1) Eight candidates—including all 
four for President-elect—were nominated by petition. Only two or three nominating petitions have been 
submitted in previous years. (2) Four candidates for President-elect 
a tough decision to every AKA member. Choices for other offices won't be easy, either. (3) And finally, 
the new spirit sweeping through AEA has permeated every step of the nominations process with vigor 


and enthusiasm. 


four first-rate men offer 


KEEP THAT SPIRIT ALIVE!—VOTE TODAY! 
The 1960 Elections Ballot is printed in this issue of Adult Leadership, just inside the front cover, 
for your convenience, Pictures of major candidates are on the front cover; descriptions of all candidates 
follow: read about them RIGHT NOW, and then VOTE TODAY! 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Ambrose Caliver 

(Nominated by petition.) Chief 
(since 1950, and first to hold the 
title), Adult Education Section, 
U. S. Office of Education. Has been 
with U. S. Office since 1930 in va- 
rious posts; directed the Office’s 
Literacy Project for five years; in- 
itiated and directed ‘“Freedom’s 
People,” a national radio series on 
Negroes in American life. Formerly : 
public school teacher and adminis- 
trator in Tennessee and Texas ; dean 
at Fisk University; visiting profes- 
sor at Hampton Institute, Howard 
University, District of Columbia 
Teachers College, and University of 
Colorado; personnel officer for 
American Rolling Mill Co. Born 
1900. B.A., Knoxville College; 
M.A., University of Wisconsin; 
Ph.D., Columbia University Teach- 
ers College. 

Presently vice-president of AEA, 
has previously served on the Execu- 
tive Committee and in the Delegate 
Assembly. Also active in NAPSAE 
and CNO. Helped establish the Na- 
tional Literacy Commission. Con- 
tributed to 1960 Handbook of Adult 
Education. 

Other activities include: Consul- 
tant to U. S. Displaced Persons 
Commission; chairman of Secre- 
tariat of the Education Section, 
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President’s National Conference on 
Aging (1950) ; member, U. S. dele- 
gation to Inter-American Cultural 
Council, Mexico City (1951). Hon- 
orary degrees from Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Virginia State College, Knox- 
ville College, and Morgan State 
College. 


Alexander N. Charters 

(Nominated by petition.) Dean, 
University College, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University. Formerly: public 
school (both elementary and secon- 
dary) teacher in Canada; Assistant 
to the Dean and then Assistant 
Dean, University College, Syracuse 
University (1948-52). During 
World War II, served with Royal 
Canadian Navy. Born 1916. B.A. 
University of British Columbia; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

In AEA, has served in the Dele- 
gate Assembly; on the Program 
Committee and as toastmaster for 
the annual banquet (1959); now 
member of the Site Selection Com- 
mittee. Other professional posts: 
Past President, Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges; Board 
Member, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults; in 
National University Extension As- 
sociation has served on the Execu- 
tive Committee, as Chairman of Di- 
vision of Evening Classes, and 


LEONARD S. 
Committee on 


Stern, Chairman, 
Nominations 
and Elections, 1960. 


Chairman of Convention Host Com- 
mittee (1959). 

Other activities (in Syracuse) in- 
clude: Chairman of Council of Ag- 
ing and Board Member, Council of 
Social Agencies. 

Editor of New Directions for 
Adult Education. 


Clarence D. Jayne 

(Nominated by petition.) Profes- 
sor of Adult Education, University 
of Wyoming, and engaged in a va- 
riety of adult education activities 
since 1945. Formerly: public school 
teacher in Washington (1924-29) ; 
on faculty at Central State Teachers 
College, Wisconsin (1929-44). Born 
1902. B.A., University of Washing- 
ton: AM. PRD, 
Wisconsin. 


University of 


Exchange Specialist in Adult 


Education, Germany, 1953; Ful- 
bright Lecturer in Adult Education 
to New Zealand, 1956-57. 

In AEA, has served on the Execu- 
tive Committee (1953-56), and is 
now on the Nominations Committee. 
Director of the Mountain-Plains 
Adult Education Project. Imme- 
diate past president of the Mountain- 
Plains AE group. 

Co-author (with Paul Sheats and 
Ralph Spence) of Adult Education 
—The Community Approach. 
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Robert E. Sharer 


(Nominated by Petition.) Asso- 
ciate Professor of Continuing Edu- 
cation, and Assistant to the Director 
of Continuing Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 
Formerly: State Director of Adult 
Education, Michigan. Born, 1915. 
A.B., Albion College; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Michigan; further gradu- 
ate work at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Has been a practicing adult edu- 
cator since 1944, at the local, state 
and national level. President (1959 
60) and Secretary (1958-59) 
Michigan AE group. In _ national 
AEA, Vice-President (1952 
53), member of the AEA Executive 
Committee (1951-52), and member 
of the Delegate Assembly (1956-60). 
Formerly a vice-president in both of 
AEA’s predecessor organizations, 
American Association for Adult 
Education (1949-50) and the NEA 
Department of Adult Education 
(1950-51); as such, served (1949- 
51) as a member of the Joint Com- 
mission on a New National Associa- 
tion which organized the present 
AEA. Also, chairman, Michigan 
College Free Services Committee 


(1952-53, 1956-58). 


was 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Andrew Hendrickson 

(Nominated by Petition.) Profes- 
sor of Adult Education and Head of 
the Division of Adult Education, 
Ohio State University. Formerly: 
public (1925-42) ; 
Director of Co-operative Education 
and Assistant Dean of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (1943-47) ; 
Columbia University and Western 


school teacher 


has taught also at 


Reserve. 

Activities in adult education move 
ment include: Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ohio Association for AF (1948- 
53); Treasurer, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education (1949-50) ; 
Regional Vice-President, NEA De- 
partment of Adult Education, 1950- 
51; President, Columbus (Ohio) 
Adult Education Council (1948-50). 
In the national AEA, has served on 
the Executive Committee and as 
chairman of AEA’s Field Services 
Committee. 


u 
t 


Or eee 
—_——- 


Author of “Trends in Public 
School Adult Education in Cities of 
the U. S., 1929-39.” 


Evelyn M. Lewis 

(Nominated by Petition.) Execu- 
tive Secretary, Denver (Colorado) 
Adult Education Association. Form- 
erly: Administrative Assistant in 
charge of programs, Social 
Sciences Foundation, University of 
Denver; Assistant Secretary of the 
Denver AE Co-author, 
“This is America,” radio series pro- 


radio 


Council. 


duced by Rocky Mountain Radio 
1955. 1914. A.B., 
University of Southern California. 


In AEA, has 


Council, Jorn 


served as Na- 


tional Secretary-Treasurer, 1955- 
56; Steering Committee member, 
Area Project Committee, 1952- 


54; Membership Coordinator for 
Colorado, 1957-59; vice-president, 
Mountain-Plains AE, group, 1959- 
60. Also now 1960 National Con- 
ference Manager. 


Mary B. Settle 

National Director of Training, 
American National Red Cross. With 
Red Cross since beginning of World 
War II, 
tor of Overseas Club operations, 
Associate Chief of Training Unit for 
Club Operations, chief of Training 
Section, and director of Service in 
Hospitals. Earlier, 
nine years on the faculty of Florida 


serving as Assistant Direc- 


Veterans was 
State University, served as consult- 
ant to the WPA, taught summers at 
the University of Florida. Member 
of numerous national committees, 
including the Advisory Committee 
on Citizen Participation of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly and 
the Community Chests and Councils. 
1911. B.A., University of 
M.A., New York Uni- 


orn 
Florida ; 
versity. 

In all her professional activities, 
adult education has been a central 
Past Chairman of the 
CNO; training chairman, National 
Recreation Society, Member, City 
Recreation Commission, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


interest. 


SECRETARY 


Samuel D. Freeman 
Director, Adult Program Serv- 
ices, National Jewish Welfare Board 


(New York City), from 1951 on. 
Formerly: Assistant Director 
(1945) and Director (1946-51), 
JWB Program Department; Field 
Director, ]WB Armed Services Di 
vision (1942-44); USO Field Di 
rector in Panama Canal Zone 
(1944). Editor-in-chief, Jewish Au 
dio-Visual Review (1951 on). B.S., 
Brooklyn College; M.S., N. Y. City 
College ; M.S.S.W., New York 
School of Social Work; Ed.D., 
Columbia University. 

Active in CNO, has served on the 
Executive Committee (1952-53), as 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and as Vice-President (1956-57 ). 
In AEA, is a member of the Dele 
gate Assembly, the Architecture 
Commission, and the European 
Adult Education Seminar. In _ the 
New York City AE Council, has 
served on the Board and as Chair 
man of the Program Services Com 
mittee. 

Author of “Success or Failure of 
Lecture and Concert 
and “Adult Education in the Jewish 
Community Center.” 


Malcolm S. Knowles 

Associate Professor of Education 
and General Consultant in Adult 
Education, Boston University. For 
merly : adult education director, Na 
tional Youth Administration in 
Massachusetts, and similar positions 
at YMCA’s in Boston, Detroit, and 
Chicago. Has served on staff of Na 
tional Training Laboratorie 
(Bethel), 1952, 1954; and as con 
sultant in adult education to ALA, 
the Red Cross, and other agencies. 
Lt.(jg), U. S. Navy, 1943-45. Born 
1913. A.B., Harvard College; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. 

Was AEA’s first Executive Di 
rector, 1951-59. 

Author of Informal Adult Educa 
tion; with wife, co-author of How to 
Develop Better Leaders, and Intro- 
duction to Group Dynamics; editor, 
1960 Handbook of Adult Education. 


Programs,” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 

REGION 1 (Mass., R. 
Maine, N. H.) 


I., Conn., Vt., 


Elizabeth Butcher 
Head, Brookline (Mass.) Public 
Library. Formerly: Head, Catalog- 


(Please turn to page 70) 
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By GRACE T. STEVENSON 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
STUDIES THE BRUNNER REPORT 


Regional, State and Local 
Associations 

The responses to the Study ques- 
tionaire suggested three possible re- 
lationships between the AEA and 
state and local adult education or- 
ganizations as follows: 

1. The AEA should serve solely 
as a resource agency and be called 
upon by local organizations when 
needed. Six hundred twenty-two re- 
spondents or 31% of the members 
agreed to this. 

2. In addition, the AEA should 
attempt to guide the local organiza- 
tions by offering suggestions and 
special support for programs it 
wishes to advance. Eight hundred 
ninety, or 44.5% agreed to this. 

3. The local organizations should 
become branches of the AEA di- 
rected from national headquarters. 

Two hundred checked this, or 
10%. 

In other words all members and 
interviewers favored relationships 
between AEA and the state and 
local organizations, but differed in 
their conceptions of the relation- 
ships. 


When analyzed according to pri- 
mary group affiliation the percent- 


age favoring branch relationship 
with control from headquarters rose 
to 20%—these being either mem- 
bers of labor, civic, or fraternal 
groups or those who felt strongly 
that social action for social change 
was the basic adult education ob- 
jective. Another significant finding 
was that the greater the degree of 
involvement within the AEA the 
greater the desire to confine rela- 
tions with state and locals to a pas- 
sive role. The Executive Committee 
shows this most markedly with 


JUNE, 1960 


(Concluded) 


48% wanting AEA to play a pas- 
sive role and 41% wanting active; 
while membership in the Delegate 
Assembly showed 58% for an active 
role, 39% passive with about the 
same ratio rising to 61% for those 
who have only attended conferences. 

In explaining the obvious differ- 
ence in thinking between the Execu- 
tive Committee and other members 
it was suggested that perhaps the 
Executive Committee was aware of 
the limited budget or feared that the 
state or local organizations might 
eventually control the AEA, or that 
a federation might result. Though 
these explanations may be wrong, it 
is possible that this attitude on the 
part of the Executive Committee 
might account for some of the dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the re- 
spondents. No matter how the cate- 
gories are distributed the results 
showed that about two-thirds favor 
a more active role by AEA in its 
relationship with state and local as- 
sociations. 

The usefulness of state associa- 
tions in containing representatives 
from all major adult education 
forces, in training leaders, and in 
improving administrative practices 
was commented on, and the Moun- 
tain Plains Project was particularly 
mentioned as providing this kind of 
experience. 


The Study cites several national 
organizations such as the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Federation of Wo- 
mens Clubs, and others whose 
strength lies in the local organiza- 
tions; the constant flow of sugges- 
tions from the national body to the 
locals and the reactions from the 


grass roots are the means of keep- 
ing these organizations strong and 
meaningful. 

In general a good local or state 
association which provides a chance 
for interaction among its members 
and between it and AEA, builds up 
interest in the broader aspects of 
adult education and helps members 
to identify with the field of adult 
education. 

In the light of the experience of 
AEA and other organizations the 
following generalizations were made : 


1. National and state and _ local 
organizations must not duplicate 
functions but render distinctive 
services and perform recognized 
functions for their members. 

2. Relations between national and 
state should be flexible, fitting local 
situations, i. e., no absolute require- 
ment for only one “super-local” as- 
sociation per state, which would 
prevent California or Texas from 
having two regional associations in- 
stead of one. This should not be 
general. 

3. National association cannot de- 
mand cooperation—but must meet 
costs of any cooperative service. 

4. State and locals need to be 
subsidized (concealed) via free of- 
fice space and/or staff from an 
agency or university. 

5. Field service must be done by 
highly competent people 

6. AEA officer or executive di- 
rector should be present at state 
conferences to make AEA visible as 
well as to provide strength. 

7. Leadership training sessions 
should be held regularly, by the 
local organization using results of 
techniques and research. 
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8. Functions of state organiza- 
tions should be defined allowing for 
local differences and needs. 

9. Clearing house function 
standard forms should be provided 
by AEA to secure information on 
programs and personnel each year. 

10. Pre- and/or post-conference 
meetings of delegates should be ar- 
ranged for. 


AEA Relationships With Other 
National Organizations 

AEA needs to concern itself with 
how, in keeping with the major ob- 
jectives of the association, it may be 
more effectively related to other 
national organizations, particularly 
those with a primary interest in 
adult education, including the two 
organizations which the association 
helped to establish, CNO and 
NAPSAE. 

It is essential that the relation- 
ships with both CNO and NAPSAE 
be worked out more precisely. It is 
now clear that NAPSAE is not “an 
organ’, or a_ suborganization of 
AEA and CNO has now reached a 
point in its development where, with 
the approval of the AEA Executive 
Committee, it is seeking independ- 
ent corporate status. 

What is needed is a new provi- 
sion by which national organizations 
may become affiliated or associated 
with AEA. This will require an 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
way in which the relationships with 
NAPSAE and CNO are spelled out 
may influence relationships with 
other national organizations and 
agencies. In the interest of strength- 
ening the adult education movement 
it is becoming increasingly urgent 
for the national educational organi- 
zations engaged in adult education 
to work more closely together on 
common problems and concerns. 

Among the organizations with 
which closer ties should be consid- 
ered are: American Library Asso- 
ciation, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, National University Exten- 
sion Association, Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the 
extension and home 
demonstration agents of the Land 
Grant Colleges, and other similar 
groups. According to Dr. Brunner’s 
findings about one-third of the in- 
terviews (one-half of those who 


directors of 


commented on this point) agree 
“these bodies should be related to 
the AEA in some organic way such 
as having regular delegates to the 
Delegate Assembly or possibly an 
officer on the Executive Committee 
so that all would think in terms of 
the whole field, move unitedly in 


” 


matters of common concern, 
On the basis of the data presented 
in this Study the leadership in the 
field is almost unanimous in pro- 


claiming the need for such an or- 
ganization “to tackle problems that 
affect all adult education, that are 
broader than any of the specialized 
agencies and that may receive little 
or no attention unless such an or- 
ganization becomes concerned with 
them.” 

It is reasonably certain that no 
one questions this need or the 
soundness of this concept. In fact 
many of us believe the unique con- 
tribution of AEA is that of bringing 
together adult educators from many 
different organizations and agencies 
and of making available experiences 
and services that no one of them is 
equipped to provide. Even so it is 
relevant at this point to cite the 
“most serious criticism’ contained 
in the Study: “It is all too clear that 
the AEA has never thus far gen- 
erated an all encompassing concern 
to which those with various interests 
and affiliations could give loyalty 
without in their own minds compro- 
mising loyalty to their institutions 
and/or to their personal hopes or 
ambitions either for themselves or 
for adult education. . . . Perhaps this 
is the most serious criticism that can 
be made of the AEA, but the evi- 
dence of more or less constant un- 
resolved conflict, with the sterility 
in decision making it seems to have 
caused, warrants no softer judg- 
ment.” 

3efore we can resolve organiza- 
tional conflicts and spell out more 
precisely the nature of the organi- 
zational relationships we desire, we 
must first of all agree on our basic 
objectives as an organization, deter- 
mine both immediate and long-range 
goals with an eye to the realities of 
our resources, and decide what pro- 
gram emphasis and what changes 
in organization and administration 
if any should be considered and rec- 


ommended to the membership and 
to the Delegate Assembly. 

These would include provision 
for affiliation of other autonomous 
organizations with similar purposes, 
and seeking their cooperation on 
areas of common concern, possibly 
asking them to join with us in plan- 
ning AEA’s 10th annual conference 
in 1962; and presentation of real- 
istic goals for 1960-61 directed to- 
ward the major program priorities 
of the membership as revealed by 
the Brunner Study. 


Membership 

The Brunner Report makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the under- 
standing of AEA membership and 
its membership problems. 


Vital to the understanding of 
these is the nature of the member- 
ship itself. Exhaustive analysis sug- 
gests that AEA members are and 
have been typically middle-aged 
men and women from all parts of 
the United States who hold ad- 
vanced degrees, generally reside in 
urban areas, are politically active, 
geographically mobile, and are fre- 
quently invoived in several volun- 
tary organizations outside adult 
education. Within AEA there is a 
core, consisting of about a quarter 
to a third of the membership, who 
are deeply committed to adult edu- 
cation, who generally hold full-time 
positions in the field, usually ad- 
ministrative, who belong to other 
adult education organizations at the 
state, local and national levels, and 
who are most commonly found in 
the public schools, universities, li- 
braries, and agricultural extension. 
in their relationships with AEA 
this group obtains more satisfaction 
from personal associations and from 
participating in a national move- 
ment; the larger, less committed 
body of members wants its reward 
in practical assistance. 

Membership turnover in AEA is 
very high, three times as high as in 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. A major factor is the 
loss of members to other fields of 
work. Over one-third of former 
members are no longer in adult edu- 
cation. Another significant point 
that emerges from the analysis of 
“drop-outs” is that a far larger 
factor is lack of interest, rather than 
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disapproval of AEA or disagree- 
ment with its policies and methods 
of operation. It is plain that the 
AEA is competing with a number 
of other organizations and sources 
of help or information for the dues 
and interest of its members. 


Although the authors of the 
Brunner Report do not pretend to 
omniscience, they have been clear 
and positive in their interpretation 
of the data on membership, consist- 
ently relating membership data to a 
complex of other factors such as the 
history of the organization, its poli- 
cies, philosophy, program and ac- 
tivities (notably publications, con- 
ferences, and other services to mem- 
bers). Concrete recommendations as 
to membership maintenance and re- 
cruitment follow, necessarily simpli- 
fied and condensed : 

1. Because of high turnover in 
the field, recruitment must be “non- 
stop”, especially to reach those who 
assume the posts vacated by persons 
leaving the field. 

2. Recruitment efforts must be 
limited and carefully planned as to 
target, rather than “mass cam- 
paigns.”” Small committees should 
study each major area of AEA to 
determine what values the organiza- 
tion has for each, and where advis- 
able, should plan recruitment efforts 
on an area basis. 

3. Local people are apt to know 
best the quality and the location of 
prospective members in their own 
geographical areas. A target popu- 
lation of highest priority is the 
members of these state and local 
organizations who are not now 
members of AEA. 

4. To build membership we must 
present an image of AEA which is 
at the same time realistic and at- 
tractive, to those who have never 
joined, and to those who have 
dropped their membership for rea- 
sons other than leaving the field. 


In conclusion, the Brunner Re- 
port indicates a membership for 
AEA which is selective but not ex- 
clusive, in the main professional but 
also including those lay leaders who 
are unusually alert, broad in view- 
point and aware of their involve- 
ment in adult education. 

Limitations of money and the 
work-time of able and committed 
members leave us no choice but to 
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be sharply and realistically selective 
among the program elements which 
will best serve adult education and 
be of the greatest satisfaction and 
value to our present membership. 


Publications 


The publications program of 
AEA is its major point of contact 
with the membership and while the 
Brunner Study considers at some 
length the two AEA magazines, 
Adult Education and AputT L&ap- 
ERSHIP, it is generally silent about 
such other publications as _ the 
pamphlets and monographs. ADULT 
LEADERSHIP is the official journal 
of the association and contains ma- 
terial of interest to a larger group 
of members than receive Adult Edu- 
cation. 


ApuLt LEADERSHIP has been the 
subject of widespread controversy 
within the organization from a time 
shortly after its initial publication. 
The controversy centered chiefly 
around the level of sophistication of 
the content, the influence of “group 
dynamics”, and its failure to func- 
tion as an effective voice of the As- 
sociation. 

During the Survey, one in every 
five persons interviewed, “men- 
tioned ApuLT LEADERSHIP when 
asked to name weaknesses in the 
AEA, against one in nine who rated 
the magazine as an achievement.” 
However, the majority of people 
who responded to both interviews 
and questionnaires said that of all 
AEA’s features they would most 
miss ApuLT LEADERSHIP if they 
had to drop membership in the As- 
sociation. These apparently contra- 
dictory trends reflect the differences 
in the kinds of members AEA has. 
In general, the readers of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP tended to have little 
contact with AEA, were not deeply 
interested in adult education as a 
profession and generally did not at- 
tend conferences ox serve on com- 
mittees. They viewed AEA prima- 
rily as the publisher of a magazine. 

Because receiving one or both of 
the magazines is a major link with 
the Association, the Report attempts 
to point up some differences be- 
tween members who receive or read 
both publications (Professional and 
Contributing members receive both) 


and members who receive only 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP (they are Gen- 
eral members). Some important 
conclusions about these differences 
were as follows: 

1. People who receive (or read) 
both magazines tend to be more 
deeply interested in adult education 
as such. They hold positions in 
which they serve full-time or a 
large part of their time as adminis- 
trators or supervisors of programs. 

2. Members who receive only 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP tend to be 
“workers”, volunteers or staff 
people in agencies which view adult 
education “as somewhat peripheral 
to the agencies’ primary objective, 
such as religious and youth-serving 
agencies.” 

People who receive both maga- 
zines are interested in discussion 
about the broad case for adult edu- 
cation and its continuing profession- 
alization. Members who receive only 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP want immediate 
practical help and guidance in 
specific situations (teaching a class, 
maintaining interest of members in 
various organizations, etc.). 


Readers of both magazines more 
frequently attend conferences, serve 
on committees, are deeply interested 
in AEA and know much more about 
it and are quite critical of its opera- 
tions. Readers of ApuLT LEADER- 
SHIP alone tend to be less deeply 
involved, seldom have any contact 
other than the magazine with AEA, 
care little, and profess to be “satis- 
fied” with the AEA. 

In terms of personal satisfactions 
from AEA memberships the read- 
ers of both publications value per- 
sonal contacts and opportunity to 
pursue discussions about profession- 
alization of adult education. The 
readers of ADULT LEADERSHIP alone 
value, as previously noted, specific 
advice and help. 

While the Report does not pro- 
vide data on members’ reaction to 
the pamphlets and monographs, it 
does indicate that one person in 
four mentioned the “publications 
program” as an achievement and 
presumably this statement includes 
pamphlets and monographs, as well 
as the two magazines. From sources 
other than the Report it is known 
that the pamphlets have been quite 


(Please turn to page 72) 
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LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 

By B. W. Kreitlow, E. W. Aitow, 
A. P. Torrence, Danville, Illinois: The 
Interstate Printers & Publishers. 1960. 
346 pp. $5.00. 


Leadership for Action in Rural Com- 
munities provides the information and help 
needed by many leaders and groups in- 
terested in developing better communities. 
The book gives the background and set- 
ting in Part I, for Leadership and Action, 
in Part II it deals with the principles 
and practices of leadership, part III with 
a practical account and explanation of 
action programs, and in Part IV the 
authors tie together nicely the leader, 
the community and action. 

Two assumptions are made by the 
authors in presenting this effective work- 
ing tool, (1) that an individual's leader- 
ship ability can be improved, and (2) 
that the reader is anxious to do this. 
Although the action programs discussed 
revolve around rural community prob- 
lems, the princinles and practices dis- 
cussed are certainly applicable to leaders 
and groups in any community. 

The book is written in a clear and 
vigorous style, hits hard at the practical 
problems of group leadership and backs 
up explanations and stated principles 
with case studies. Although the authors 
do provide the names of some agencies 
to which local leaders can turn for help 
and guidance, they do not make extensive 
use of related reference materials dealing 
with leadership and group development 

Written with insight and practicality, 
this book should prove especially helpful 
to those working with rural groups 
throughout America. 


GLENN §S. JENSEN, 


Executive Director, A.E.A. 


THE SEARCH FOR AMERICA. 


Edited by Huston Smith and Richard 
Heffron. A Spectrum Book. Prentice- 
Hall, inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y., 1959. 176 pp. Cloth edition, 


$2.95. 


Where does the United States stand 
as a nation? What are the problems that 
confront her in the critical decade begun ? 
What should be done about these prob- 
lems? 

To answer these questions, sixteen of 
the nation’s leading experts probe the 
nerve centers of some of our most crucial 
problems. On four levels of our national 
existence—foreign policy, national domes- 
tic issues, interpersonal relations, and 
basic philosophy — leading authorities 
point up the choices that confront the 
American people and the consequences 
inherent in each. This book gives guid- 
ance and substance to our search for 
national identity and direction, it looks 
toward the formation of an American 
public philosophy without which we are 
vulnerable to opponents who can _ hold 
the initiative because their purposes, 
however misguided, are clearly defined. 

The book is divided into four main 
parts under which are found essays by 
outstanding authorities : 


PART ONE: America AMONG THE 
NATIONS. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Huston Smith 
What Are We For? 
Harold Stassen 
Our Relations With Russia 
Paul Hoffman 
Our Relations With The 
developed Countries 
Walt Rostow and Huston Smith 
Our Relations With Our Western 
Allies 
PART TWO: Nationa Domestic 
ISSUES. 


Under- 


Harry Ashmore 
Race in America: A Southern 
Moderate’s View 
William Simmons 
Race in America: The Conservative 
Stand 
3enjamin Mays 
Race in America: The Negro 
Perspective 
J. K. Galbraith 
The Social Balance 
Bertrand Beck 
Crime and Delinquency 
Mark Van Doren and Richard Heffron 
Education 
PART THREE: 
RELATIONS. 
F. C. Redlich and Richard Heffron 
Mental Illness 
Margaret Meas 
The American Family 
Erich Fromm 
Love in America 
PART FOUR: Basic PuHitosopny. 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
From Progress to Perplexity 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Morality 


INTERPERSONAL 


W. E. Hocking 
Man’s Cosmic Status 

Paul Tillich and Huston Smith 
Human Fulfillment 


HOW TO WRITE, SPEAK, AND 
THINK MORE EFFECTIVELY. 


By Rudolf Flesch. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
1960, 362 pp., $4.95. 


The well known author of Why Johnnie 
Can't Read and The Art of Plain Talk 
has now given us a book which explains 
a concise method of effective writing, 
speaking, and thinking. As Doctor Flesch 
states in the introduction, his book is 
different from other self-help books in 
these fields. It does not concentrate on 
spelling, grammar, usage, vocabulary, or 
composition, as books on writing usually 
do. Nor does it stress self-confidence as 
an aid to public speaking or suggest 
regular reading of the classics to improve 
thinking ability. Instead, this new ap- 
proach to the problem presents a scien- 
tifically tested program to improve these 
three main mental activities—writing, 
speaking, thinking. “Writing, after all,” 
says Doctor Flesch, “is nothing but 
speaking on paper, speaking is nothing 
but thinking out loud, and thinking is 
nothing but silent speech. You cannot 
help thinking in words; you write—or 
should write—the way you talk; and talk 
according to the way ideas come to your 
mind and spring to your lips.” 

In compiling this book, the author has 
drawn from his earlier titles and the 
numerous articles he has contributed to 
magazines to put together a book which 
is intended for the general public rather 
than professional writers. Scattered 
throughout the book are many exercises, 
examples, detailed analyses, tests, and 
point-by-point summaries. The book also 
contains full instructions for using the 
famous “Flesch formula for readability,” 
as well as a newly developed formula. 
The goal of the book, according to the 
author, is to train the student to uncon- 
sciously write, speak, and think in simple 
conversational English, and to feel an 
irrepressible urge to spell out each idea 
in concrete, practical terms. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DISCUSSION. 


By Dean C. Barnlund and Franklyn 
S. EHlaiman. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston, 1960. 461 pp. 


As the authors state in their preface, 
the purpose of The Dynamics of Dis- 
cussion is to analyze the processes of 
group discussion. Part I, The Setting of 
Discussion, describes the place of dis- 
cussion in our society, the varied forms 
it takes, and goals of those who engage 
in it. In Part II, Group Thinking, the 
content of discussion is analyzed—the 
kinds of problems dealt with, the methods 
by which these problems may be ex- 
plored, the raw materials of discussion, 
and the rational aspects of discussion. 
Part III, Interpersonal Relations, is 
primarily concerned with the human 
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element—the ways in which interpersonal 
relationships develop and become stabi- 
lized, and the attendant problems of 
apathy, emotional conflict, and com- 
munication. 

The question of leadership is dealt 
with in Part IV—the various functions 
of discussion leadership, the locus and the 
styles of leadership, and the all-pervad- 
ing problem of control versus freedom. 
In Part V, Discussion in the Modern 
World, the authors consider some of the 
uses and abuses of discussion, as well 
as some changes taking place in the 
modern world that will influence the 
future of democratic processes—the im- 
pact of the mass media of communication, 
the increased specialization of knowl- 
edge and skills, and the growth of cen- 
tralized government and large-scale busi- 
ness organizations. 


LIVING A HAPPY LIFE. 


By F. Alexander Magoun. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, N. Y., 1960. 178 pp., $3.50. 


The author of Living a Happy Life, 
F. Alexander Magoun, is a former pro- 
fesser of human relations at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In 
writing this book, he has drawn upon a 
lifetime of experience in teaching and 
counseling others in an attempt to pre- 
sent a positive philosophy for living a 
complete and well adjusted life. “To 
accept ourselves as we are in feeling and 
thought is the basis of self-respect, the 
essential ingredient of happiness as well 
as moral courage,” is the basic idea of 
this book which discusses the nature of 
happiness and the need for self-respect 
in addition to considering various aspects 
of wisdom, love, work, religion, and faith. 

According to the auther, happiness is 
an emotion known only to man. The 
lower animals may experience pleasure, 
contentments, satisfaction, or complacency, 
but not happiness, he says, for it is a 
concomitant both of real freedom and 
real achievement. Everyone, he continues, 
should give serious analytical thought 
to happiness early in life. Pleasure, con- 
tentment, satisfaction, joy, and com- 
placency are too often mistaken for hap- 
piness, which alone remains unshaken in 
the face of hardship and disappointment. 
Guilt and self-accusation must be met 
and overcome; it is difficult but essential 
to forgive ourselves as well as others. 
Although his book promises no short, 
easy road to personal well-being, Mr. 
Magoun’s stimulating ideas will help any 
thoughtful person to see and accept him- 
self realistically and to plan for a better 


life. 


TECHNIQUES FOR EFFICIENT 
REMEMBERING. 

By Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. 
Laird. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42 nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1960. 187 pp., $3.95. 


The aim of this book, according to the 
Lairds, is to build some bridges which 
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Recommended Typing 
Materials for Adult 
Education Classes 


GREGG TYPING, 

One-Year Course 

—Rowe and Lloyd 

150-lesson typing program with sustained attention to technique and 
production. 208 pp. WORKBOOK for One-Year Course contains 
stationery, forms, charts, tests, study check-ups for student practice. 


GREGG TYPEWRITIN 

—Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 

INTENSIVE COURSE: 150-lesson typing program for the post-high 
school level. A balanced program of skill and production develop- 
ment. 224 pp. 

BASIC COURSE: 75-lesson, paper-bound text, ideally suited for short 
courses. Provides for complete mastery of basic operations. 112 pp. 
WORKBOOK I: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 1-75. 
WORKBOOK II: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 
76-150. 


—Lloyd ond Hosler 
75-lesson text for intensive, personal-use typing courses up to one 
semester in length. Covers all phases of academic typing. Develops 


facility in composing at the keyboard. Easy to follow, largely fac- 
simile, practically self-teaching. 128 pp. 


PERSONAL TYPING 


Joi WV Ait LING 


—Pepe 


24 HOURS 


24-lesson text. Excellent for the short, basic personal-use course. 
Gets maximum results in the shortest time. 64 pp. Spiral-bound. 


Mwvp TAT 


i dds LAW 


IN 24: HOURS 


24-lesson refresher course for upgrading both quality and quantity 
of vocational typing. 64 pp. Wire-O bound. 


ADDTAD DDAS — 
UP 1 UG [ 


—Reynolds and Skimin 


Tye eaaveres. + 
MYpDyF RTM 


Lit iuvvilt 


“wer 
1 ‘AG; 


A short, advanced typing course, including training in office and 


clerical practices. 160 pp. 


APPLIED OFFIC! 
APPLIED OFFICE 


—Frisch 


2TMITNGA 


Chk hoe 


30-lesson practice set for training in use of printed business forms. 
A wonderful “polishing” finale for your typing program. 155 working 


papers. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Avenue 


will connect the general reader with the 
research findings on remembering and 
learning . . . to boil this research down 
and into a few general rules which pro- 
vide guidance for self-improvement or 
remembering. Methods for improving the 
memory have been condensed to a set 
of four rules which are based on psy- 
chological discoveries in the field of 
learning and memory. These carefully 
detailed rules include building motives 
which will help develop the intention to 
remember, the use of repetition, rem- 
iniscense, and notes. Methods for re- 
freshing the memory, relearning, check- 
ing back for accuracy, and critical think- 
ing are also included. 


This book is especially designed for 


those people who wish to improve their 
memory in practical terms. For this rea- 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post Street 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street 


son the authors concentrate more on 
remembering than learning because of 
the practical person’s greater interest in 
remembering. The book also stresses 
those memories which can be intentionally 
recalled and ignores subconscious memo- 
ries which have little to do with personal 
efficiency. Businessmen, housewives, in- 
dustrial workers, and students will find 
that Techniques of Efficient Remembering 
will help in their jobs, their studies, and 
their daily lives. 


DISCUSSION, CONFERENCE, AND 
GROUP PROCESS 

By Halbert E. Gulley. New York, 
Holt Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960, 
388 pp. $4.50. 

The design of this book is such that 
it would likely appeal more to speech 
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and discussion teachers as a_ textbook 
in certain classes than it would to the 
general adult educator. The book repre- 
sents an attempt on the part of the 
author to present the basic theory of 
group process and to give the student 
some understanding of discussion situa- 
tions, interaction, attitudes, leadership, 
ethics and evaluation as each relates to 
discussion. Each chapter is followed by 
a list of references and supplementary 
readings as well as a set of questions 
and exercises. 

Early chapters are devoted largely to 
defining and 
relationships to other forms of communi- 
cations and the wording of discussion 
questions. The next eight chapters con- 
cern themselves with effective participa- 
tion emphasizing qualities and types of 
leadership, Communication skills, reason- 
ing, patterns of discussion and 
leadership problems. The _ remaining 
chapters deal with evaluation, ethics in 
discussion and limitations of discussion. 
References are made to both ApuLt 
LEADERSHIP and Adult Education as well 
as to other numerous sources. 


explaining discussion, its 


special 


The author, writing competently, makes 
the logical assumption that effective 
leaders and participants are 
made not born, and that effective dis- 
cussion is one of the fundamental proc 
esses of decision making in a democratic 
society. To this end he attempts to 
provide the specific information and 
guided practices which may help the 
student and reader become a better leader 
and group member. 


discussion 


GLENN S. JENSEN 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION CLASS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

By Louise E. Hock and Thomas J. 
Hill. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 23 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
1960. 232 pp. $4.00. 


In this book Professor Louise E. Hock 
and Professor Thomas J. Hill have sup 
plied abundant and rich illustration of 
how education goes on in the 
education class. They tap not only the 
growing volume of case studies reported 
by successful teachers of the core cur- 
riculum in American secondary schools ; 
again and again they reach into seeming- 
ly inexhaustible personal archives and 
utilize experiences they have had in 
teaching the general education class in 


general 


Maryland, Ohio, Georgia and Florida. 
The resuit is a book by authors who 
obviously know whereof they speak. 


Their introduction to teaching the gen- 
eral education class is based on tested 
experience, both their own and that of 
others. 

education class in sec- 
ondary education is one of the exciting 
developments of twentieth-century educa- 
tion. As described by the authors, the 
core of the curriculum is much more 
than a methodological device. The gen 
eral education class is an approach to 


vital content growing out of the social 


The general 


realities of our times, our democratic 
values, modern psychological theory, and 
what we know of the adolescent and his 
needs. The purpose is no less than “the 
maximum development of each young 
person as an intelligent individual in his 
own right and as a mature citizen in his 
relationships with his fellow man.” These 
authors believe in the general education 
class and they make a strong case for it. 

In the past various terms have evolved 
to describe several kinds of curriculum 
offerings, some of which are more or 
less vaguely related to the concept of gen- 
eral education developed in this volume. 
The authors widely experienced in this 
field maintain that the general education 
class in the secondary “that 
hlock of time in the school day in which 
those needs, problems, and concerns of 
our adolescents and our society that are 
common to all individuals are directly 
dealt with through a process of co-opera- 
tive pupil-teacher planning without re- 
gard to the usual subject-discipline lines.” 
General education is the phase of school- 
ing that deals with the skills, concepts, 
and knowledge which are needed by all 
people, as a minimum, for effective par- 
ticipation in society. 

These teachers predict that the Ameri- 
can secondary school will more and more 
focus on general education, thus making 
the American public school a truly com- 
mon school in its entirety and leaving 


school is 


specialization to post-secondary years 


BASIC PHILOSOPHIES OF 
EDUCATION 

By Christian O. Weber. New York. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 Madison 
Avenue. 1960. 333 pp. $4.50. 

Living creatures need frames of ref- 
erence for their activities. This book con- 
tains six basic frames of reference in edu- 
cational thought: religion, political con- 
trol, traditionalism and essentialism, ideal- 
ism, realism, and instrumentalism. Man's 
frames of reference tend to become cosmic 
in scope, having their origins in the dis- 
tant past, the effects produced by Plato as 
a physical person, the echoes of his foot- 
having long since died away. But 
our remembrance of his thoughts leaps 


steps, 


Adult Education 


4819 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


ROBERT BLAKELY 


in a Free Society 
184 pages, paper, $2.75 
| Edited by J. Roby Kidd 


This collection of speeches by one of the most eloquent and thoughtful 
| pokesmen for adult education is now available in the U. S. from the 
| Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


centuries of time to provide, among other 
things, part of the modern educator’s 
frame of reference. The six points of view 
covered in this book, although originating 
in past eras, are still very much alive 
both as conceptual frames and as guides to 
educational practices. The main matters 
of aim and design of the book are as 
follows : 

1. The practical aim of the book is to 
provide adequate material for a semester 
course on educational philosophies which 
are “classic” without having lost contem- 
porary significance. Good college courses 
should involve reading in multiple sources, 
and this is especially necessary in the 
philosophy of education. Assuming suffi- 
cient supplementary reading, this book 
provides the structural outiine for a year’s 
course. 

2. The literature on philosophy of edu 
cation is often warped by taking state- 
ments of writers out of context and then 
praising or blaming them accordingly, To 
avoid miseducation from this source this 
book gives full expository accounts of each 
philosophy, followed by its application to 
education. The views of selected leaders of 
each school of thought are presented as 
integrated wholes. Such comparatively 
full treatment of relatively few writers 
helps to dispel some chronic misunder- 
standings. This method applies especially 
to discussions of Alfred N. Whitehead, 
Bertrand Russell, G. Stanley Hall, and 
William H. Kilpatrick. 

3. A third aim is to integrate as closely 
as possible the more sweeping and abstract 
principles of philosophers with the down- 
to-earth problems of education. 

The main users intended by the author 
juniors and 
working under the guidance of 


are undergraduate college 
seniors 
mentors well grounded in general phi- 
losophy and education. Graduate students 
of education and teachers in service will 
find the book profitable though 
their college preparation in philosophy has 
scanty. The book 


historical and 


even 
been itself gives the 
systematic information 
needed for a critical understanding of each 
philosophy of education presented. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: PROGRESS 
AND PROSPECT 


By Leland L.. Medsker.~ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 
367 pp. $6.50. 


Of all types of higher education, the 
junior college has experienced the most 
rapid growth in the last half century. 
From an institution that barely existed 
fifty years ago, it is developing into a 
means of absorbing part of the explosive 
increase in college attendance that lies 
just ahead. Almost one third of all college 
freshmen who are in public colleges or 
universities are already enrolled in these 
two-year colleges. 

Doctor Medsker’s book is an analysis 
of the functions these schools are per- 
forming and how adequately; what pat- 
terns of control, finance, and administra- 
tion most effectively enable them to ful- 
fill their functions; the relationship to 
other segments of higher education; and 
identification of the problems they will 
encounter within the next decade. 

Both the strong points and the limita- 
tions about various aspects of the two- 
year college are discussed. As a basis for 
the study, Doctor Medsker selected sev- 
enty-six junior colleges in fifteen states. 
He concentrates entirely on the public 
junior college which, although constitut- 
ing only fifty-nine per cent of the total 
number of such institutions, enrolls ninety 
per cent of the national junior college 
student body. 


“No unit in American higher education 


is expected to serve such a diversity of 


purposes, to provide such a variety of 
educational instruments, or to distribute 
students among so many types of edu- 
cational programs as the junior college,” 
says Doctor Medsker. Among the func- 
tions that are usually ascribed to it are 
(1) providing terminal curricula for two 
years and less in length; (2) providing 
curricula preparatory to advanced under- 
graduate education in four-year institu- 
tions; (3) providing general education for 
all students, terminal and preparatory ; (4) 
aiding students to make educational and 
vocational choices that are consistent with 
their individual characteristics; and (5) 
offering a wide range of general and 
special courses for adults. 

The study is an effort to determine how 
fully the junior college is meeting this 
wide range of responsibilities; how ex- 
tensive the efforts of the junior college 
are in meeting the needs of its students ; 
and its attitude toward technical educa- 
tion. The book also describes the forces 
that have made it what it is and will shape 
its future, showing the variety of organi- 
zational patterns which exist within the 
states and discussing the problems of 
financing, governing and control, as well 
as the major problems most likely to be 
encountered in the immediate future. 

The Junior College: Progress and 
Prospect is one of the books in the Car- 
negie Series in American Education. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


EDUCATION IS EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

lo6mm. Color, Sound, 17% min. Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The crisis in education, today and in 
the years to come, is described in this 
film, available for free-loan to adult com- 
munity organizations. It shows the dra- 
matic changes that have taken place in 
America’s social and economic life since 
the turn of the century. The important 
role of higher education in providing the 
essential training, research and_ special- 
ized services needed in our dynamic, ex- 
panding society is emphasized. The prob- 
lems that education will face in the com- 
ing decade are projected, and various 
solutions to these problems are suggested. 


LANGUAGE IN ACTION 


lomm., B & W, Sound, 30 minutes 
each. NET Film Service, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. $125 each. 

A series of thirteen films devoted to 
the examination of the fundamental proc- 
esses of human communication and de- 
signed for high school and college classes 
in the social sciences, English composi- 
tion, public speaking, and psychology. It 
is especially useful for business and in- 
dustrial organizations in the area of per- 
sonnel problems. The films present ques- 
tions of prime concern to men and wo- 
men in supervisory positions whether they 
be office managers, division chiefs or ex- 
ecutive officers. The series provides an 
introduction to the science of general 
semantics. Emphasis is made of the fact 
that the communications process involves 
finding common areas of experience. Ex- 
amples ranging from advertising and 
poetry, to the lyrics of popular songs are 
used to show how language determines 
not only what we say, but in large mea- 
sure, what we do and think. Titles are: 
Talking Ourselves into Trouble; Maps 
and Territories; What Is Language?; 
Hiding Behind the Dictionary; Where 
Is the Meaning?; Experience as Give 
and Take; The Task of the Listener; 
How We Know What We Know; The 
Language of Advertising; The Seman- 
tics of the Popular Song; Words that 
Don't Inform; What Holds People To- 
gether; and How to Say What You 
Mean. 


THE RACE FOR SPACE 


lo6mm., B & W, Sound, 54 minutes. 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 
Forty-Second Street, New York 36, 
Ni. Fi, 250: 

Produced by David L. Wolper in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of 
Defense, the U. S. Army, Navy, Air 
Force, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Ministry of Cul- 
ture of the U. S. S. R., this film shows 
the development of the giant V-2 under 
Hitler’s direction, the capture of Wern- 


—says Adult Leadership of 


J. R. KIDD'S 


HOW ADULTS 
Theory-and-practice LEARN 


synthesis of all we 
know about adult learning by the 
director of the Canadian Adult 
Education Assn. A guidebook for 
adult educators. $4.75. 


Order through any bookstore 
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her von Braun and other German scien- 
tists, and the dramatic firings of Sputnik 
I and Sputnik II, including scenes show- 
ing Laika, the Space dog, being prepared 
for his flight. The finale is the dramatic 
buildup and launching of our first success- 
ful earth satellite, Explorer I. THE 
RACE FOR SPACE for the first time 
gives the true facts, impartially and ob- 
jectively, about the race between the 
U. S. A. and Russia in missile develop- 
ment. General Holgar N. Toftoy, fea- 
tured in the film and Chairman of the 
World Space Committee, says ihat every 
American should see this film. 


WHAT'S INSIDE THE EARTH? 

l6mm., Color or B & W’, Sound, 13 
Min. Film Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif. $135 or $70. Teacher's guide 
available. 

This is a resume of the methods where- 
by man has acquired a knowledge of the 
structure and composition of the interior 
of the earth. Both animation and_ live 
action photography are used to help ex- 
plain the concepts presented. The photog- 
raphy, animation and diagrams are of 
superior quality. The vocabulary and 
visuals are of such a level and so clearly 
presented that elementary children should 
fully comprehend a large portion of the 
content. Some of the concepts alluded to, 
however, suggest areas of further study 
even for the high school student. The 
teacher will find it extremely helpful in 
explaining concepts relating to the struc- 
ture of the earth, faulting, earthquakes 
and volcanos. 


PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 


lo6mm., Color. International Film 
Foundation, 1 East 42 St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Animated symbolism illustrates the 
background and growth of racial preju- 
dice. The impressionistic art forms and 
music will delight, puzzle, and provoke 
the viewers. The unusual impressionistic 
technique will require interpretation by a 
capable discussion leader, especially with 
groups which do not appreciate this form 
of art. This film is recommended for 
forum discussions with youth and adult 
groups on the subject of prejudice. It is 
also very good for use in classrooms and 
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assemblies with older children, and at 
youth club meetings, especially in connec- 
tion with inter-cultural programs. Its 
novelty and rapid pace almost demand a 
second viewing 


THE WAY WE LIVE 

l6mm., B & W, Sound, Ten Films ap- 
proximately 20 min. each, United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. $110 each. 

In this new series realistic and socially 
useful experiences have been organized 
into teachable film form to make it easier 
for all to learn how to live more effec- 
tively with others, both within their na- 
tional community and within the larger 
world community. This series emphasizes 
how the basic activities of mankind are 
carried on from place to place. Through- 
out each film differences in the ways of 
doing similar things are shown in terms 
ef differing environments and stages of 
cultural development. 

In the first group of this series, en- 
titled, “Family Living Around the 
World,” attention is given to the human 
relations that ge to make up the basic 
activities of Homemaking, Family Life ; 
Providing Shelter, Homes; Educating, 
School Children; Producing and Recreat- 
ing, Children at Work and Play. Group 
Two, “Making a Living Around the 
World,” includes Trade and Transporta- 


tion: Animal Raising, Hunting and 


Fishing; Farming in North and South 
America; Farming in Europe and Asia; 
Forestry; and Mining. As the films un- 


fold, the learner is helped to interpret 
the ways of making a living from place 
to place in terms of the physical setting 
and the technology of the people they are 
studying. 


LOOK TOWARD TOMORROW 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 29 min. United 
World Films, Inc., (Government Depart- 
ment), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29 
N. Y., $183.20 

This U. S. Department of the Army 
film depicts the research and development 
facilities and activities of the Army tech- 
nical services; Signal Corps, Ordnance, 
Engineers, Chemical Warfare and Quar- 
termaster Corps. The film highlights the 
role of the civilian scientists and engi- 
neers in significant work accomplished 
and currently in progress. It explains the 
advantages of a civil service career as a 
scientist or engineer with the Army; the 
salary scale, research facilities available 
and the opportunities for broadening tech- 
nical knowledge and career development 


PLAYING IT SQUARE IN 
THE FAMILY 

85-frame, color  filmstrip. Christian 
Education Press, 1505 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., $7.50. 

Stylized cartoon filmstrip portrays 
Jerry, eighth grader, as he pursues as- 
signment to report on what makes his 
family Christian. He is confused as he 
sees his family come together for meals, 
go to church together, and fly apart after 


supper. Yet, they do have something. 
Useful with all sorts of groups, children, 
youth and adults, and in many contexts. 


EIGHT STEPS TO PEACE SERIES 

l6mm., B & W, each 13% min. J. 
Fritsche Associates, 570 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. $25.50. 

Sponsored by the Pierce Butler, Jr. 
Foundation for Education in World Law. 

. World Law. 

. Does Disarmament Make Sense? 

. A Permanent UN Police Force. 

. What's In It For Everyone? 

5. Membership in the UN. 

. You and the UN. 

. Charter Review. 


The Answer Now. 


BEGINNINGS OF CONSCIENCE 
lomm., B & W, Sound, 16 min., Mc- 

Graw-Hill Text-F ‘hens. 330 4 est Forty 

Second Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Life situations used to Sait con 
science development. 


CREATIVE LEISURE 

lo6mm., B & W., Sound, 20 min., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y., $69.69. 

Shows how some Americans spend 
their leisure in pursuit of the arts. 


REMEMBER DENVER 
OCTOBER 15-17 
AEA 


IMPORTANT TIMELY STUDY GUIDES 


THE WORLD’S REFUGEES—EVERYONE’S CONCERN, by Louise W. Hol- 


born. A must for World Refugee Year and its follow-up. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING THE USSR, by Marion Spector. 


$1.00; 85 cents apiece for 10 or more copies 


background to President Eisenhower's state visit. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE KIT. 


WRITING, by Brewster Ghiselin. A studio guide. 


SRDER FROM 


Significant 
20 cents 


$1.00 


60 cents 


seat on RY FOR PUBLICATIONS 


iation of University Women, 


240] Suaude Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Adult Leadership 
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New School to Have New President 

Appointment of Dr. Abbott Kaplan of 
the University of California as the new 
President of the New School for Social 
Research has been announced by Ralph 
Walker, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. 

“The New School is fortunate,” said 
Mr. Walker, “to obtain the services of 
Dr. Kaplan, one of the nation’s leading 
educators, who, throughout his career, 
has given direction and purpose to the 
expanding field of adult education, a field 
to which, The New School is especially 
devoted.” 

Over the past decade, Dr. Kaplan has 
played a leading role in the development 
of a broad and creative program for 
adult education in the state of California. 
A professor of adult education, Dr. Kap- 
lan is currently Director of the Univer- 
sity of California’s Extension program, 
Southern area, and Associate Dean, 
Statewide, of University Extension, the 
largest University Extension Division in 
the United States. This Division conducts 
classes and other activities in more than 
45 communities in Southern California. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Walker paid tribute to the outstanding 
accomplishments of Dr. Hans Simons, 
who is retiring on June Ist of this year, 
after ten years as the New School's 
President. Dr. Kaplan will assume office 
September Ist. 

Zorn in New York City in 1912, Dr. 
Kaplan received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Columbia University, and a Bach- 
elor ef Jewish Philosophy degree from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. Subsequently, he received his 
Master’s degree from Columbia, as well 
as a Ph.D. degree in 1942. 

After serving as a teacher and prin- 
cipal of a private school in Long Island 
from 1932 to 1937, Dr. Kaplan became 
Assistant Principal of the Chestnut Street 
Junior High School in Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts in 1937, and the following year 
was named Principal of Springfield's 
High School of Commerce. From 1939 


JUNE, 1960 


to 1945 he served as Director of Adult 
Education Guidance and Placement for 
the Public School System of Springfield. 
In this capacity, he played a leading role 
in the development of the Springfield 
Plan, which received national acclaim as 
one of the most unique educational pro- 
grams in intercultural education that had 
ever been developed in American educa- 
tion. 

He joined the University of California 
in 1946 as Head of the Extension services 
of its Institute of Industrial Relations. 
He later became Assistant and then As- 
sociate Director of the Institute. In 1949- 
50 Dr. Kaplan was awarded a Fulbright 
Fellowship in France, where he did re- 
search in labor management relations. 

Since 1957 he has been Director of 
University Extension, Southern Area, 
and Associate Dean, Statewide. The au- 
thor of numerous articles and two books 
—Adventure in Growing Up, and Socio- 
Economic Circumstances and Adult Par- 
ticipation in Educational Activities—, he 
is President-Elect of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A., a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arbitra- 
tors and the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association. For four years he 
served as a member of the National Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
for a number of years was a Director of 
the Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee. 

In 1936 he married the former Beatrice 
Dresher of Maywood, New Jersey, then 
a student at Barnard College. 


Purdue Planning International TV 
Seminar 


Members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration of Purdue University in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana have announced that they 
will undertake arrangements for an in- 
ternational seminar on instructional tele- 
vision, a project suggested by UNESCO 
and endorsed by the U. S. National Com- 
mission. The seminar will take place at 
Purdue from May 15 to 25 or 27, 1961. 
The sum of $10,000 has been set aside 
by UNESCO as a contribution toward 
the costs of the seminar, and the neces- 
sary ba’ance will be raised by Purdue in 
cooperation with the U. S. National 
Commission. 


University of Wyoming Acquires Ranch 
Facilities 

A gift of the Trail Lake Ranch facili- 
ties to the Division of Adult Education 
and Community Service of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming was made recently. Trail 
Lake Ranch which is located 11 miles 
south and east of Dubois, lies in a very 
picturesque setting of mountains and 
lakes. Present plans are that the ranch 
will operate on a limited basis this sum- 


mer. The facilities will be made avail- 
able to interested organizations through- 
out the state. The ranch and its setting 
are very conducive to conferences, work- 
shops, institutes, and science camps 
Much of the surrounding area is in its 
original beautiful setting; the streams are 
well stocked with fish and original petro- 
glyphs are available for study. Fine rec- 
reational housing and food service facili- 
ties are available. 

Interested groups and organizations 
who might like to use the facilities may 
obtain additional information by writing 
to Trail Lake Ranch, University Station, 
P. O. Box 3274, Old Main, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Adult Education Leader Enters 
Governor’s Race 


One of the board members of Chicago's 
Adult Education Council has been nomi- 
nated by Illinois voters, in their recent 
primary, as the Democratic Party’s can- 
didate for Governor of Illinois. He is the 
former County Judge Otto Kerner, who 
has served on the Chicago Council's 
board for three years and is a member of 
its Evaluation and Development Com- 
mittee. He is also a member of the Adult 
Education Association of the USA. 


A Rural Adult Education Experiment 


F. L. McReynolds of Purdue is lead- 
ing an experimental program designed to 
find ways of involving young rural adults 
in educational activities. A major em- 
phasis of the program is training farm 
youth for urban work. 


The Idea of a College 

The Idea of a College is the title of a 
new book written by Professor D. Elton 
Trueblood in which he stresses the grow- 
ing trend toward more adult education in 
colleges. He speaks of its “immense im- 
portance” and says that “the evening 
classes of many colleges are quite as well 
attended as are the day classes, and the 
dignity of the work given in them grows 
every year.” 


Study the Economic Consequences of 
Disarmament 

A grant of $57,000 has been awarded 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to The University of Michigan for 
what is believed to be the first major 
nationwide study of the economic conse- 
quences of disarmament. The grant was 
reported to the U-M Regents at their 
May 27 meeting. 


New President at University of Alaska 

Dr. William Ransom Wood, academic 
vice-president of the University of Ne- 
vada, has been named president of the 
University of Alaska at Fairbanks, to 
succeed Dr. Ernest N. Patty. 

Dr. Wood's appointment was by unani- 
mous decision by the beard of regents. 
He will take office sometime in July. 


Maryland to Have Adult Education 
Center 

A new Adult Education Center for the 
University of Maryland is on the draw- 
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ing boards. Planned for the University’s 
College Park Campus, it will be built to 
handle up to 750 people at a time with 
facilities comparable to those at Purdue; 
East Lansing, Michigan; Athens, Geor- 
gia; and those planned by the University 
of Chicago, Oklahoma, and Nebraska. It 
will also house the offices of the extensive 
off-campus and overseas programs. 


Great Books Foundation Has Record 
Year 

The Great Books Foundation reports a 
record year. The January issue of the 
Gadfly reports a growth in 1959 of over 
500 groups over the 1958 record. Reports 
by states range from two in Hawaii and 
Nevada to 243 in Illinois for a total of 
2,619 groups in the United States. Add to 
these 63 in Canada, 82 in Germany and 
24 in other parts of the world. These 
figures do not include 47 known high 
school groups or 22 Great Issues in Edu- 
cation groups. 


Fulbright Scholarships Available 


About nine hundred Fulbright scholar- 
ships for graduate study or pre-doctoral 
research in 30 different countries will be 
available for the 1961-62 academic year 

In addition to the Fulbright Awards, 
scholarships for study in Latin America 
under the Inter-American Cultural Con 
vention are also offered for 1961-62. 

Applications for both the Fulbright and 
[ACC Awards are now available, the 
Institute of International Education has 
announced. IIE administers both of these 
student programs for the U. S. Depart 
ment of State. 


Evening Class Administration 
Reorganized 

Reorganizational Changes affecting the 
administration of Evening Classes have 
been made at the University of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Lloyd W. Schram, formerly Co- 
ordinator of Statewide Activities and Di- 
rector of Summer Quarter, was named 
Director of Public Services and Univer- 
sity Relations. 

The Department of Extension Classes 
was raised to the status of Division of 
Evening Classes with Dr. Marion Marts 
as Director. In addition, the relation of 
Evening Classes to the rest of the Uni- 
versity academic program was empha- 
sized by the appointment of Dr. Marts as 
Director of Summer Quarter. This Di- 
vision will also be responsible for state- 
wide extension classes. 

Both Evening Classes and Summer 
Quarter hereafter will report directly to 
Provost Frederick P. Thieme, in charge 
of academic affairs. 

In proposing the change to the Board 
of Regents, President Charles E. Odegard 
pointed out the significance of the move. 
“Evening instruction at the University of 
Washington is not extension instruction 
in the common meaning of the term,” 
he said. “It is simply credit work given 
on the University campus in the evening 
and it is an important phase of the 
University’s total instruction effort. In 
creating the Division of Evening Classes, 


and in placing it directly 
administration 


under the 
of the Provost in charge 
of academic affairs we simply are recog- 
nizing its proper position in the Uni- 
versity framework.” 


Ohio Has New Supervisor of Adult 
Education 

Karl Kessler, former director of adult 
education in the public schools of Canton, 
has been employed as State Supervisor 
of Adult Education. This announcement 
was made by Superintendent E. E. Holt 
of the State Department of Education. 

The position of Supervisor of Adult 
Education was made possible initially by 
a grant from the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educaters who, 
in turn, were recipients of a grant from 
The Fund for Adult Education. 

Mr. Kesseler undertook his new assign- 
ment in February. His address is State 
Office Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Fellowships for Advance Adult Education 
Degrees 

Indiana University and University of 
Wisconsin are both offering fellowships 
for persons seeking a doctor’s degree in 
adult education. 

Those at Indiana are $500 to $1500 
annually and are granted to persons 
intending to pursue educational careers 
in religious institutions. Information can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education, Box 277, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

At the University of Wisconsin five 
fellowships are available to persons study- 
ing for the Ph.D. in adult education. 
They stipends averaging 
annually plus additional allowa~ces for 
dependents. For information write Pro- 
fessor Burton Kreitlow, College of Edu 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


carry $2200 


“Noncredit Adult Education at the 
University Level” 

Under the above title Keith E. Glancy 
has compiled a summary report of a 
questionnaire sent to 1,000 individuals in 
355 major colleges and universities in 
which information was sought on the 
present attitudes of university personnel 
toward administrative practices in non 
credit adult Some of the 
findings 


education. 


Very few institutions planned programs 
in cooperation with the local public school 
system, and a majority agreed that the 
college should assume primary responsi- 
bility for the evening class program in 
its own city. 

There was almost unanimous agree- 
ment that those who participate in adult 
education should have some voice in its 
planning 

The majority believe that funds or 
grants should be solicited from business 
and industry to sponsor adult education— 
but less than 10% reported that funds 
were secured from this source. 

The majority agreed that noncredit 
adult education should be subsidized as 
much as regular student instruction. The 


respondents agreed that the administra- 
tive and clerical staff for noncredit adult 
education and the necessary facilities and 
equipment should be financed from col- 
lege funds, while payments for instruc- 
tional staff and speakers and instructional 
materials should be financed from regis- 
tration fees. 

Evening school deans differed from 
other administrators in their expressed 
attitudes and differed even more from 
the professors and instructors. A ma- 
jority of the deans agreed that only one 
department should administer the pro- 
gram and that material should be of 
collegiate level. They disagreed with the 
suggested practice of holding noncredit 
refresher courses for alumni. Other re- 
spondents held significantly different 
points of view. 


Conferences and Seminars Past, Present 
and Future 

The University of Michigan’s Annual 
Conference on Aging, to be held in Ann 
Arbor, June 27-29. 

Missouri's Third Annual ADULT 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP, 
held at Kirksville, June 13-17 

Man’s Changing Conception of Man 
was the subject for discussion at the 
University of Washington for three week 
ends April 1-3, April 22-24 and May 
13-15. ’ 

\ Residential Spring Seminar was held 
at the University of Manitoba in May. 
This meeting was the result of the 
cooperative effort of the Alumni Asso 
ciation and the University Extension and 
Adult Education Department. 


being 


A Workshop for Administrators of 
Public School Adult Education is to be 
held at the University of Chicago, June 
27-July 15. 

The Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television held its thirtieth Anniversary 
meeting May 4-7 at the Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


World Conference on Adult Education 


The second World Conference on Adult 
Education will be held in Montreal, 
Canada, August 22-31. It is being spon 
sored by UNESCO, an agency of the 
United Nations. 

The 1960 meetings will survey 
UNESCO's adult education work around 
the world since 1949 and develop a gen- 
eral out-of-school education policy. Repre- 
sentatives of a number of national adult 
education associations have already been 
meeting to make plans for this significant 
world meeting. 


Training to Retire 

Mabel Edwards, Research Associate, 
Institute of Gerontology, State Univer 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, helped to organize 
and also acted as instructor of a course 
entitled “Making the Most of Retire- 
ment.” The course was held over an 
8-week period under the sponsorship of 
the Adult Education Department of the 
Iowa City Public Schools. 


Adult Leadership 
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Industrial Training 
(Continued from page 40) 
—despite its merits. In support of 
this, Mr. Surface relates the story 
of a certain foreman who summed 
up a series of Case Method pres- 
entations in connection with a Hu- 
man Relations training program in 
these words: “In every one of the 
cases the foreman was always the 
guy who was wrong. It was always 
the foreman’s fault”. Mr. Surface 
believes that the reason for this 
foreman’s contention that ‘“manage- 
ment thinks it never makes mis- 
takes; management thinks foremen 
only make mistakes and therefore 
management thinks that Mr. ‘X’ 
(the foreman being questioned) 


makes too many mistakes”, is an in- 
herent attitude of hostility toward 
training, as such, and that the criti- 
cal company foreman justifies this 
attitude by pointing out that the 
training program in question 
out the window in a hurry”. 


“ 


went 


A second instance of hostility 
toward training is cited by Mr. Sur- 
face, as follows: A foreman was 
asked to train an operator in his 
department in a new method, which 
had been instituted without the fore- 
man’s participation. Naturally he 
felt chagrined that a training pro- 
gram had been worked out by 
others, who ignored his knowledge 
and job-training, not to mention ig- 
noring him as a person, and he 
therefore was on the defensive, pre- 
dicting that the program would fail. 

Mr. Surface cites a third instance, 
where a number of foremen dis- 
cussed a Management Training pro- 
gram, and came to the conclusion 
that it was “more or less just a 
waste of time”. 

Mr. Surface’s three pertinent ex- 
amples of inherent hostility to the 
particular training programs in- 
volved are typical and realistic. The 
feeling that training programs are a 
waste of time, unfortunately, is held 
by many people at various levels of 
management. This is one of the 
chief stumbling blocks to the in- 
stallation of a training program that 
would deal with subjects other than 
those that relate specifically to busi- 
ness (similar to the cultural pro- 
gram planned by the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company in co- 
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sponsorship with the University of 
Pennsylvania, and some of the New 
England colleges). In essence, how- 
ever, the sentiments expressed by 
the individuals cited by Mr. Sur- 
face, are reflected by those in indus- 
try who continue to reject the idea 
of instituting such courses as the 
“Humanities” into Industry-Man- 
agement, as a means of broadening 
the viewpoints of those Executives 
who might profit most from them. 

Mr. Surface points out that this 
resistance can be overcome if fore- 
men training programs are planned 
from the bottom up. To quote him 
directly: “I am suggesting that 
someone talk with the foremen and 
try to determine what kind of prob- 
lems they have for which training 
might be helpful”. Mr. Surface con- 
tinues: “When we start children in 
school, we give them training in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic be- 
cause our experiences have shown 
us that these are useful skills to 
have. Our assumption is that, since 
we are adults and they are children, 
we can best specify the things they 
need to learn to be successful adults. 
The training of foremen, however, 
involves a different situation. Prac- 
tically never do the trainers have 
more experience at being foremen 
than the trainees.” 

Although Mr. Surface’s philoso- 
phy of education may not be in ac- 
cord with some of our leading child 
educationists, it does represent a 
most interesting viewpoint, which, 
when applied to supervisory training 
is indeed a cohesive one. 

The magazine ApuLT L&EADER- 
sHip (November, 1956, page 153) 
gives a brief description of the su- 
pervisory training program of the 
Elgin Watch Company. Here the 
program is guided by certain su- 
pervisors for the plant who have re- 
ceived a one-week training course 
for this task. They in turn hold a 
meeting with the other supervisors 
once every two weeks after work to 
discuss Human Relations problems, 
and also to review the Problem- 
Solving process. 

The article in question states that 
“there is great potential for increas- 
ing group cohesion”, and the author 
contrasts this program with one 
conducted by the American Biscuit 
Company, “which is aimed at filling 


gaps in the foremen’s knowledge of 
the free enterprise system’. The ar- 
ticle points out further that “pro- 
gram identification, however, is quite 
low and non-ego involving (i. e. 
goals are entirely company derived 
and fixed, with contents limited to 
manuals prepared by the com- 
pany).” 

The training programs of the 
Armstrong Cork Company and the 
Elgin Watch Company are not in 
actuality typical of the majority of 
companies in the State of New Jer- 
sey. Inasmuch as the smaller com- 
panies in this State do not, general- 
ly speaking, have more than twenty 
or twenty-five members at manage- 
ment level, including first line su- 
pervisors, it would not be economi- 
cally feasible to take the entire 
management personnel off the job 
for several hours each week during 
working hours—t he refore such 
training programs must be confined 
to after hours. However, in those 
companies that have some two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred or 
more employees, there is sufficient 
management personnel available to 
arrange a program with part of the 
management staff attending during 
working hours, and in such instances 
there seems to be an increasing 
trend on the part of management to 
hold company training programs on 
company time. 

Interviews with a number of 
training directors in industry dis- 
closed the feeling that while basic 
training with respect to skills and 
industrial knowledge should be in 
the hands of the supervisors—atti- 
tudinal training should be conducted 
by those skilled in the art of Human 
Relations—the two areas of learning 
not being identical. In fact, the trend 
seems to be to have courses that 
deal with people, i. ¢., handling 
grievances, thinking creatively, solv- 
ing problems, handling 
with unions, ef al., conducted by 
professionally trained consultants, 
responsible for such programs with- 
in the company. 


relations 


In an effort to bridge the gap be- 
tween these two areas of training, 
however, some consultants skilled in 
Human Relations use a system of 
rotating chairmanships with a dif- 
ferent supervisor conducting each 
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session and leading the discussion 
throughout the course. 

Manuals are prepared for train- 
ing purposes by many of the larger 
companies. As an instance—the All- 
state Insurance Company, with 
main offices in Murray Hill, N. J., 
has an excellent set of supervisory 
materials. The training director 
will not, however, be restricted to 
the manual prepared by the com- 
pany headquarters, but will be free 
to use whatever pertinent and avail- 
able material he chooses. In other 
words, the company materials are 
only an aid to the training staff in 
creating the best type of supervisory, 
or sales orientation training pro- 
gram that the training director feels 
will best suit the needs of the people 
in his area. 

Unfortunately there are some 
companies where the training con- 
tent is limited almost in its entirety 
to the manuals which are prepared 
by the company. This is true to a 
great extent of the automotive in- 
dustry whose manuals are limited to 
those issued at company headquar- 
ters in Detroit. 

However, I have had several in- 
terviews with people in the automo 
tive industry through which I have 
learned that this trend is on the 
wane. The largest automobile com- 
pany, for example, plans to decen- 
tralize its main functions in order 
to give the local plants a higher de- 
gree of automony. Other automobile 
companies can follow suit, but to a 
lesser extent. Actually there is a 
feeling by certain people in top man- 
agement of several of the compan- 
ies that this type of rigid content- 
centered courses which comprise the 
Training Program at the present 
time, is not really meeting the needs 
of people within the industry. 

Incidentally this same rigidity in 
content characterizes many of the 
training established by 
some of the life insurance compan- 
ies which are based primarily on 
organizational needs. 


programs 


Thus we see that in order to de- 
termine the needs of the larger com- 
panies training specialists, directors, 
and supervisors et al., frequently act 
in an advisory capacity. However, 
in some areas of Management Edu- 
cation, in addition to their advisory 
role, supervisors are also responsible 


for the actual formal training of the 
worker. 

In connection with the establish- 
ment of a training program there 
are a number of ways in which the 
training specialist may work with a 
member of Supervisory Manage- 
training 
specialist may work jointly with the 
line manager in the development of 
course content, and he may assist 
in the organization of material for 
its most effective presentation form. 


ment. For example—the 


In addition, the training specialist 
may help develop the supervisor's 
skill in presenting this material to 
groups, when such group training is 
needed. 


Conclusion 

It would seem that in view of the 
considerable amount of industrial 
training activities which are in prog- 
ress that there is a need for the 
State’s higher educational institu- 
tions to consider the establishment 
of a graduate-level educational pro- 
gram designed specifically for those 
concerned with working with adults, 
either individually or in groups. 

The program should be aimed at 
the development of a discipline and 
the advancement of knowledge about 
it. How do adults learn? Do adults 
resist change per se, or is it that 
they resist the way they are being 
changed? 

In order to find answers to ques- 
tions such as these, the basic courses 
should be concentrated upon a so- 
phisticated and realistic understand- 
ing of the social and philosophical 
foundations and context, the indi- 
vidual processes and purposes, the 
educational ends, and the educa- 
tional means with which adult edu- 
cation primarily is concerned. 
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in the second decade, but there is 
little reason to believe that the most 
productive department during one 
decade will be the most productive 
during another decade. 

(d) Total departmental publica- 
tion, departmental size and depart- 
mental turnover demonstrate a high 
degree of stability from one decade 
to another. 
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The data also indicate that: 

(e) The period 1930-1936 was 
the most productive one for Ameri- 
can psychology. During the war 
years more money was invested in 
psychological research and during 
the postwar years the growth of 
the American Psychological Associ- 
ation was phenomenal, but neither of 
these periods has an average pro- 
ductivity as high as the years before 
the war. 

(f) Regarding individual psycho- 
logical publications: A few psychol- 
ogists produce a great deal; a great 
many 
little. 

(g) Regarding academic motili- 
ty’ More productive psychologists 
teach at more different universities. 
(A finding also confirmed by the 
Lazarsfeld-Thielens study. ) 


psychologists produce very 


Value Orientation in the 
Background 

The third part of the project at- 
tempted to analyze the codified val- 
ue-pattern which guide the over-all 
orientation of the university. The 
published President's Reports pro- 
vide an accessible and valid source 
of these “structural” variables. One 
cogent example is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the relationship between 
the contents of the Reports and en 
suing academic policy. One large, 
reputable university where the Pres- 
ident’s Report expressed profound 
suspicions that the scientific posture 
of the so-called social sciences was, 
in fact, a ruse, ‘had a relatively 
small and unproductive department 
of psychology, and virtually no de- 
partments of sociology and <anthro- 
pology. Some years later, this same 
university, in a Report by a new 
President, himself a social scientist, 
extolled the virtues of the social 
sciences. During his administration 
this department of psychology was 
one of the most productive in the 
sample ! 

From the thirty universities al- 
ready indicated in the preceding 
section, the President’s Reports for 
the years 1930, 1940, 1950 were se- 
lected for content analysis. The cat- 
egories for analysis tried to resonate 
with a theory of organizations 
which would describe the ways in 
which the university defines and de- 
fends its goals in the larger society 
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of which it is a part, the rules by 
which personnel are admitted into 
the system, the institutional proce- 
dures by which personnel in the 
system are operated upon so that 
they manifest the proper attitudes, 
and, finally, the utilization of the 
products of the university by society. 

The data from the content analy- 
sis were factor analyzed, and seven 
interpretable factors emerged. The 
results are summarized below : 

(a) Two clearly antipodal factors 
emerge, heuristically labeled the Lib- 
eral-Intellectual Tradition and the 
Land-Grant Philosophy : 

(b) The Land-Grant Factor de- 
scribes the university as a kind of 
“public service station,” making 
available to the community facili- 
ties, information and services. Re- 
lated to this philosophy is the “Jack- 
sonian admission policy,” which 
says that “all those who can use a 
college education should get it. 
Here, too, appear discussions about 
“controlling” students, and the vari- 
ous “services” available to the stu- 
dents. Curriculum, in this connec- 
tion, is more often preparation for 
vocations and professions, with the 
underlying idea that there are cer- 
tain positions in society, the ade- 
quate fulfillment of which demands 
a certain amount of technical train- 
ing. 

(c) The Liberal-Intellectual Fac- 
tor states that the function of the 
university is to provide ideological 
leadership for the nation and the 
world. Part of this tradition is the 
“Jeffersonian admission policy,” 
which holds that enrollment must be 
limited in order to provide the best 
possible education to those who can 
best use it. Here the student is en- 
couraged to explore the unknown 
and preparation for adult life re- 
quires not the acquisition of tech- 
niques but the internalization of 
values. The same orientation ap- 
plied to the faculty shows itself in 
discussions about academic freedom, 
the need to improve faculty salaries 
and sabbatical leaves. 

(d) Productivity of the psycholo- 
gy departments, which is the cri- 
terion variable, is most heavily 
loaded on the . Liberal-Intellectual 
Factor. 

These findings represent a rather 
unique attempt to study the products 
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of a profession, and_ professional 
eminence, employing social science 
concepts hitherto little used in this 
context. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that social scientists are im- 
mune to the forces they study. And 
where better to study these forces 
than in the halls of academe? And 
where in our culture is there a more 
pivotal, more important and more 
conflicted institution than the uni- 
versity? It is therefore salutary, and 
it can be taken as a sign of the in- 
creased security of social scientists, 
that they can now investigate both 
The Academic Marketplace and The 
Academic Mind! 
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(Continued from page 41) 
employed in occupations that were 
categorized as being of a social serv- 
ice nature. One may speculate, on 
the basis of this information, that 
for a large percentage of volunteers 
these “off-the-job” activities gratify 
some rather basic need that is not 
satisfied in the course of their regu- 
lar employment. 

Attitudes. The attitudes in which 
we were interested were those re- 
lated to matters of small group rel- 
evancy such as leadership, demo- 


cratic behavior, interpersonal sen- 
sitivity, 


self-evaluation and _ self- 
knowledge. We made use of an in- 
strument known as The Opinion 
Survey which was developed at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was important to keep in 
mind that the “norm” scores of this 
test were derived through its use 
with graduate students and not with 
the general population. 

Briefly, the results we received 
showed that our volunteers were 
higher than the “typical” group in 
respect to self-insight and demo- 
cratic participation, but that they 
were Jower in such concerns as sen- 
sitivity in interpersonal relations, 
shared freedom from 
authoritarianism, and favorable in- 
clination toward cooperation, con- 


leadership, 


sensus, self-study and_ self-evalua- 
tion. In these “lower” areas, the im- 
plication for the training of volun- 
teers is quite obvious. 


Why Do They Volunteer? 

Up to this point we have been 
concerned with trying to describe 
what our volunteers were like, both 
on a sociological and a psychological 
base, though, of course, our infor- 
mation was not complete in either 
area. Generally, we could say that 
these people probably would corre- 
spond with our stereotype of the 
typical volunteer—frankly, an aver- 
age American, in many respects, 
who takes an interest and devotes 
time to community affairs. 

We were still very much con- 
cerned, however, with the motiva- 
tional aspects of volunteering. The 
nagging question persisted, “Why 
do volunteers volunteer?” By any 
measure, problems of motivation are 
complex. Such things as personality, 
sub-conscious needs, the nature of 
the volunteer situation, and family, 
community and job pressures would 
all enter the picture we were 
studying. 

Though we could not hope to get 
complete answers to the questions 
in our mind, we did feel that we 
could make a start by asking our 
people to focus, as best they could, 
on the reason for their involvement 
as a volunteer and on the satisfac- 
tions they derived from such activ- 
ity. The primary reasons, in order 
of importance, given for their pres- 
ent involvement by both board mem- 
bers and group leaders were these: 
asked by another member or pro- 
fessional worker, a sense of civic 
duty, previous agency experience 
(not necessarily on the volunteer 
level), and a liking for a particular 
activity. 

If one reads between the lines an 
assumption can be made that rel- 
atively few people simply walk into 
an organization, uninvited, and pro- 
ceed to offer their services. The 
“asking” process must «ake place 
first. But who can be asked with 
some assurance that they will give 
an affirmative answer? On the face 
of it, it would seem that a person 
should be singled out who is known 
to have a sense of civic duty, has 
had previous experience in the 
agency, or who enjoys certain kinds 
of activities. This might be a step 
in the right direction but it is only 
a step. That is, if a list of potential 
volunteers is narrowed down to 
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those who fall into the above cate- 
gories we may stand a better chance 
of securing their services. 

But the securing of a list of most 
likely prospects, as has been pointed 
out, does not help too much unless 
they perceive that they will be able 
to achieve need satisfaction 
through the offering of their time 
and energy. People are not moti- 
vated in a vacuum. Nor do we 
“motivate” others. What we can do 
is to try to present them with the 
possible satisfactions they can ob- 
tain by volunteering for a specific 
job and then hope that these satis- 
factions will take precedence over 
others in their hierarchy of needs. 
If people come to see that they can 
get certain important needs satisfied 
by being a particular kind of volun- 
teer they will, so to speak, motivate 
themselves. 


some 


In our study we were able to get 
some data, on the verbal level, con- 
cerning these satisfactions derived 
from their work by both board mem- 
bers and group leaders. Because of 
an interesting difference between the 
two groups the information for each 
will be presented separately. 

The five most important satisfac- 
tions gained by board members, in 
the order of their importance, were 
a feeling of being of service, fellow- 
ship, a sense of upholding one’s civic 
duty, being part of a developing in- 
stitution and having one’s belief in 
the agency’s purpose reinforced. 

As far as the group leaders were 
concerned, the most important sat- 
isfactions were a feeling of being of 
service, being able to work with 
and see individuals and groups de- 
velop, getting pride in one’s accom- 
plishment, learning to work with 
others, and getting a feeling of help- 
ing others as they themselves once 
were helped. 

Thus, we were able to infer that, 
for the most part, those factors that 
made volunteering meaningful and 
worthwhile for one group were of 
a different nature than those for the 
other. The board members related 
their satisfactions to a broad com- 
munity or agency point of view. 
The group leaders, on the other 
hand, seemed to have their needs 
satisfied because they were actively 
engaged in interaction and activities 
with people. In other words, their 
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means of need satisfaction and, con- 
sequently, motivation seemed to de- 
rive from within a narrower, spe- 
cific activity level than did those of 
the board members. 

Our concern, though, is not to 
provide a list of items that will be 
helpful in the recruitment of volun- 
teers. On the contrary, we present 
the ideas above preci. 'y because we 
feel it is important for “volunteer 
seekers” to know that each position 
carries with it certain motivational 
dynamics that are different and 
which will have an appeal to varied 
kinds of people. Though it would 
probably not be a fatal error, for ex- 
ample, to appeal to an activity-cen- 
tered person on the basis of broad 
community pride, he might be more 
readily reached by consideration of 
specific opportunities for leadership 
action. People become motivated as 
they see themselves participating on 
a level that will be gratifying to 
them—and the sooner the possibility 
of such gratification the better. This 
is not selfishness; it is a human 
characteristic. 


For the Future 

The research upon which this pa- 
per is based, as well as that that has 
been undertaken by a few others, 
represents a minimal start on the 
way to gaining more insight into 
and, perhaps, eventually solving an 
important problem in community 
and organizational welfare. Our pri- 
mary hope is that others will sense 
the need for further investigation 
in breadth and depth, and be able 
to initiate the kind of studies and 
action necessary to give us increased 
knowledge concerning the volunteer 
and the processes of volunteering. 
have these 
thoughts about areas and methods 
for future study: 


Specifically, we 


1. Much larger groups of people 
should be investigated in order to 
get a more dependable description 
of characteristics of volunteers. 

2. Methods should be used that 
will enable us to get more depth in- 
formation about the individual 
volunteer. 

3. Studies should be initiated that 
will focus on the developmental side 
of volunteering——how they first come 
in, how long they stay, how they are 
trained and supervised, how they 


“srow,”’ why they leave and so 
forth. 

4. Studies should be made of the 
professional worker's attitude to- 
ward the volunteer—how and from 
what group he selects them, how he 
trains and supervises them, how he 


feels about them. 
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dicted that men, in general, would 
rate the sessions higher than would 
the women. 

Here the results were both sig- 
nificant and contradictory. In the 
first laboratory, the prediction came 
true; men were more satisfied than 
women. In the second laboratory, 
however, using the same method of 
analysis, women were more satis- 
fied than men. 

Our review of other data suggests 
that probably this reversal of rela- 
tionship was due to major differ- 
ences between the delegate bodies 
at the two laboratory sessions. Sup- 
port for this conclusion is offered, 
for example, by comparison of the 
scores of men and women on the 
small group participation measure. 
In the first laboratory, men (more 
satisfied with theory sessions in the 
large meetings) received a lower 
small group participation score. In 
the second laboratory, on the other 
hand, women (more satisfied with 
theory sesssions in the large meet- 
ings) received a lower small group 
participation score in comparison 
with men. 

Interviews with a few delegates 
suggested that those individuals who 
are most intensely committed to 
small groups as the ideal media for 
human problem solving and learning 
tended to have a set against the large 
theory sessions before experiencing 
them. Those least sure of the value 
of small groups were more apt to 
have high expectations of the theory 
sessions. Thus it may be that the 
two male and female groups at the 
two laboratories in 1957 differed 
systematically from one another in 
their initial expectations of the small 
group and large meeting approaches. 

From exploratory discussions with 
delegates in the past we had formed 
the impression that a consistently 
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late arriver at large meetings often 
was one who spent a great deal of 
time talking with other delegates. 
He seemed less interested in theory 
sessions than the consistent “early 
bird.”” With this in mind, we felt the 
early arriver would be more satis- 
fied with large meetings and would 
tend to leave them with a higher 
degree of satisfaction expressed on 
the post-meeting reaction sheets. 
The prediction was clearly borne out 
in the first laboratory, and the ten- 
dency was present in the second, 
though not to the same degree. 

Efforts to establish other possible 
relations between large and small 
meeting behaviors did not bear fruit. 
No relationship showed up between 
either of the small group measures 
(group participation and ego 
strength) and any of the seating 
behavior or large meeting reaction 
variables. 


Summary 


Before attempting to assess the 
significance of this study, let us 
briefly recapitulate the research it- 
self. The large group behavior of 
delegates to two 1957 summer lab- 
oratories of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Dynamics was 
studied during nine morning theory 
sessions, which were an integral part 
of each training experience. Seventy- 
six delegates were studied in the 
first laboratory; 112 in the second. 
A total movement score, which ex- 
pressed the amount of variability in 
location of seat choice by each dele- 
gate during the nine consecutive 
meetings, order of arrival at lectures 
and degree of post-meeting satis- 
faction were studied. These large 
group measures were compared with 
sex and scores on two small group 
measures. 

It was found that: (1) males ob- 
tained lower movement scores than 
females; (2) arrivers 
tained lower movement scores than 
late arrivers; (3) early arrivers 
tended to rate meetings higher than 
did late arrivers, though this ten- 
dency was only slight in the second 
laboratory; (4) in the first labora- 
tory men were more satisfied with 
theory sessions than women, but this 


early ob- 


relationship was exactly reversed in 
laboratory two; (5) no significant 
relationship found 


was between 
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small group participation or ego 
strength and movement score or re- 
action to large meetings. 

What can we conclude from this 
study? What is found in the way of 
inter-relations of behaviors seems 
minor indeed compared with the vast 
array of questions that ultimately 
must be asked about large meeting 
dynamics. In another sense, how- 
ever, the inquiry was very fruitful. 
Not so many years ago it was 
thought that experimental inquiry 
into the social psychology or small 
groups was impossible. Today there 
is a respectable and rapidly grow- 
ing body of knowledge about small 
groups. On the basis of such knowl- 
edge, the technology of small meet- 
ing leadership has been improved 
and it is possible to help people in- 
crease their skills of group leader- 
ship and participation. 

Many people today relegate the 
understanding of large groups to the 
categories of commonsense, intuition 
and artistic skill. The research re- 
ported in this article challenges this 
point of view in that it promises at 
least modest success for attempts to 
understand large group behavior via 
the scientific method. The relation- 
ships, though not earthshaking, did 
exist! As more workers join in the 
study of large group dynamics, in- 
creasingly ingenious methods of in- 
quiry will be found, more appro- 
priate and significant questions will 
be formulated, and the answers 
should prove to be important addi- 
tions to our knowledge. 

Of specific benefit to future re- 
search into large group behavior 
may be the particular objective meas- 
ures employed in this study. The 
total movement score, a reflection of 
the shifting participation of an indi- 
vidual over a series of meetings, 
seems especially promising. Because 
it is readily measured and is quanti- 
fiable, it, in conjunction with simple 
measures of meeting satisfaction, 
order of arrival, and the like, may 
serve as the focal point for increas- 
ingly intensive inquires into other 
dynamics of audience behavior. 
ie 
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Illiteracy 


(Continued from page 48) 


Two years ago Mayes Behrman, 
then Director of the Extension Di- 


vision of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Brasstown, North Carolina, 
became interested in teaching il- 
literates at the Folk School. Upon 
discovering the Memphis operation 
he proposed to the Board of the 
Folk School that they undertake a 
larger outreach by television. He 
raised the necessary money to carry 
on a pilot program in ten counties 
of North Carolina. The Blumenthal 
Foundation of Charlotte provided 
the $6,000 set of kinescopes which 
had earlier been produced by Lau- 
bach in the Memphis experiment. 
Station WBTV in Charlotte volun- 
teered its channel for four thirty- 
minute lectures each week for a 
total of ninety-eight lessons, begin- 
ning in January of 1959. Television 
dealers loaned the necessary num- 
ber of sets for improvised class- 
rooms, and the Elks, American 
Legion, ministerial brotherhoods, 
church groups, women’s clubs, and 
fraternal organizations recruited the 
assistant teachers. (16) 

In the last months of 1958, intense 
promotion was carried out by local 
dailies and weeklies around Char- 
lotte and the North Carolina Home 
Demonstration Organizations. The 
Charlotte Observer, for example, 
published thirty-eight articles during 
the three months of promotion. The 
Rock Hill Evening Herald published 
thirty-seven articles during this time, 
winning the paper a national award 
for this public service. The results 
of this promotional campaign netted 
750 students, drawn from seventeen 
North Carolina counties. 


Many other donations to the pro- 
gram were made other than those 
mentioned. All program expenses 
were carried by WBTV and the Blu- 
menthal Foundation. (3) The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina supplied 
all “graduates” of the program with 
books written at a high-interest, low- 
vocabulary level. Several commer- 
cial establishments also made sub- 
stantial donations to the program. 
Mr. and Mrs. Behrman devoted full 
time to the Movement with only par- 
tial reimbursement for actual ex- 
penses. Part-time language special- 
ists from the Laubach Foundation 
received expenses only, while volun- 
teer teachers received nothing, not 
even expenses. 
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Because of the apparent success 
of this first pilot program in the 
Southeast, many organizations are 
lending support and active partici- 
pation to continue the program. 
Home Demonstration Organiza- 
tions, Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Western Carolina 
Associated Communities, the Adult 
Education Section of the S. C. State 
Department of Education, and the 
Junior Chambers of Commerce are 
only a few of the many interested 
and active sponsors. 

Also co-sponsoring the Literacy 
Movement in the Southeast are sev- 
eral of the major television stations 
and daily newspapers. Stations en- 
gaged to telecast the ninety-eight 
kinescope lessons are located in 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Wilmington, 
Greenville, and Durham in North 
Carolina; Florence, Greenville, Co- 
lumbia, and Charleston in South 
Carolina and in Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. In Alabama, 
the three-station educational tele- 
vision networks will carry the pro- 
gram. Newspapers which are co- 
operating in an intensive drive for 
viewers are the Charlotte Observer, 
the Florence Morning News, the 
Raleigh News and Observer, the 
Asheville Citizen-Times, the Chatta- 
nooga Times, the Greensboro News, 
and The State in Columbia. 

Since January 1, 1960, eight of the 
eleven commercial television stations 
have begun their telecasts of the 
series. The Durham station regis- 
tered over five hundred students in 
the opening week. The Chattanooga 
station is telecasting to twenty-five 
teaching centers within the city lim- 
its alone, without counting any out 
lying centers. 

The other three stations, located 
in Greensboro, Columbia, and 
Charleston, opened the series of les- 
sons on May 30, 1960. When these 
go on the air, the organization of the 
literacy campaign in the 3 1/3 states 
will have been completed. Contri- 
butions and grants of money are 
being sought now to cover heavy ex- 
penses already incurred, and those 
which will be incurred in complet- 
ing the organization and implement- 
ing the instruction. Although South 
Carolina has been planning for par 
ticipation in this project since Sep- 
tember of 1958, several important 


developments in the progress of the 
programs have come recently. On 
March 16, 1960, a State Literacy 
Conference with Mayes Behrman 
was held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina ; interested 
persons were invited to attend and 
help plan the South Carolina cam- 
paign. Later Dr. Edward Brice, of 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, met with 
key people of the state on the prob- 
lems of illiteracy. 


The Military Influence 


Some mention should also be made 
of the influence that the military 
service must create through its de- 
mands for literate personnel. No 
longer, for example, can a person 
enter the armed services without the 
equivalent of an eighth-grade edu- 
cation. Mandatory on-duty classes 
in reading and arithmetic are held 
for non-commissioned officers al- 
ready in service who do not hold 
eighth-grade status. Non-commis- 
sioned personnel with eight but not 
twelve years of formal education or 
its equivalent are also strongly 
urged to attend these classes. Pres- 
sure to do so is applied by freezing 
all non-commissioned ranks for per- 
sonnel without a high school di- 
ploma or equivalent. Classroom ma- 
terials for instruction are published 
by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Paul Witty, writing about the 
Army program in the National 
Parent Teachers Magazine has this 
to say about it: Illiterates are tested 
and, on the basis of their achieve- 
ment, assigned to one of four groups, 
corresponding to about the first four 
grades of public schools. If a trainee 
starts at the first level, he ordinarily 
finishes the program in eight weeks. 
If he enters the third section, usually 
only four weeks are required to com- 
plete the course. More than 90 per 
cent of the trainees make the grade. 
Witty continues that civilian pro- 
grams of literacy education can profit 
from the Army’s experience. In- 
structional materials and methods 
used by the Army are functional. 
Textbooks supply information that 
is immediately useful and therefore 
interesting. He further states that 
we should try to provide civilian 
programs for adults that will be 


comparable with those offered in the 
Army. Civilian programs in the past 
have often proved disappointing. 
They have lacked the very elements 
that make the army program suc- 
cessful—motivation to learn, func- 
tional materials, and _ well-trained 
teachers. (18) 

Here have been reviewed two 
types of programs whose purpose is 
the same—to eliminate illiteracy. 
The Laubach method, you will re- 
member, constitutes 98 half-hour 
sessions. According to Witty, the 
Army can do the job in from four 
to eight weeks. 

I should like to compare these 
time allotments for literacy instruc- 
tion to a statement made by William 
S. Gray after his exhaustive and far- 
reaching study for UNESCO on the 
problems of adult illiteracy. He 
states that “about 125 one-hour les 
sons are to bring in- 
terested adults to a point where they 
can comprehend written materials” 
well enough “for self continuation of 
training”. 


necessary 


(2) The Army program, 
usually scheduled for nine hours a 
week, obviously cannot accumulate 
125 hours of time in four or eight 
weeks. The Laubach method in- 
cludes only forty-nine hours of ac- 
tual instruction. 


Are the Programs Successful? 
The question I should like to raise 
is, then, just how successful in actual 
achievement are programs, 
program 


these 
especially the Laubach 
presently being used here in the 
Southeast, and how can results be 
adequately measured? Mr. Behr 
man, director of the present literacy 
drive, recognizes that the type of 
program presented does not lend it 
self to scientific evaluation. He states 
relative to this point that ‘unless 
some source should grant a large 
sum for this purpose, no scientific 
evaluation can be made. The co 
ordinator can only continue to read 
the mail which comes from the or 
ganizers, volunteer teachers, friends, 
and relatives of the students.” (3) 
Using Thorndike’s list of 1800 most 
used words, this method is supposed 
to teach reading up to about the high 


third-grade level. Unfortunately, 


wishful thinking about results is not 


enough to guarantee satisfactory 
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achievement for the amount of time, 
money, and effort that are being 
expended. In fact, a critical ap- 
praisal of the program might see it 
as narrow and restrictive, based on 
an emotional approach, falling far 
short in meeting best educational 
methods and philosophy, and one 
that in the long run accomplishes 
very little. Mrs. C. E. Anderson, 
Supervisor of Adult Education for 
South Carolina, writes concerning 
the Laubach Method: “It is stressed 
again that this is not the only method 
for training non-readers. As in many 
other skill programs, this follows 
specific directions with no variations 
for individual differences. Trained 
teachers might find it narrow and 
restrictive. It is no short cut to 
learning, and there is no way 
planned for evaluation.” The Lau- 
bach materials, for example, are pat- 
terned after the old alphabet ap- 
proach that has long since been re- 
tired as a practical beginning in the 
teaching of reading. But would an- 
other method work better? Unfor- 
tunately, a carefully controlled com- 
parative study might lose most of its 
subjects during the period of time 
necessary to complete it due to the 
length of time involved. A sugges- 
tion which might be feasible is to 
select a sample from institutionalized 
subjects. Although this technique 
would presumably create a sample 
available for a fairly long period of 
time, it would also introduce vari- 
ables perhaps not found within a 
community sampling. 


Conceivably, such a study need 
not be confined to the limited time 
and funds of a graduate student. In 
discussing the need for such a study 
project with a visiting research team, 
I was told that because of the vital 
nature of such a project, funds or 
grants should be fairly easy to ob- 
tain. 

The immediate need seems to be 
that of a professional evaluation of 
methods used in attempts to elimi- 
nate illiteracy. Only after results 
can be proved and programs modi- 
fied to fit the findings will there be 
unqualified support and ample funds 
that are necessary to make such pro- 
grams of the scope of the present 
Literacy Movement in the Southeast 
an unqualified success. 
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ing Illiteracy Throughout the World,” 
Elementary School Journal, 54 January, 
1954, p. 254. 

6. Wil Lou Gray, “Report of State 
Supervisor of Adult Schools,” South 
Carolina Illiteracy Commission, March, 
1920. 

7. William S. Gray, “Adult Reading.” 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 55th Yearbook, 1956. 

8 Mrs. G. B. Herndon, “The Educa- 
tion of Adult Illiterates in South Caro- 
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lina,” Unpublished thesis, University of 
South Carolina, School of Education, 
1928. 


9. “Illiteracy Down”, Time, 75, Febru- 
ary 15, 1960, p. 59. 

10. “Literacy Education.” U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Circular No. 
376, Washington 25, D. C., June, 1953. 

11. “The Literacy Movement in the 
Southeast by Television.” Mimeographed 
pamphlet coordinated by the John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North 
Carolina, October 4, 1959. 

12. Ninetieth Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education, State 
of South Carolina, 1957-1958. 

13. “Our Illiterates,” Newsweek, March 
30, 1959, p. 66. 

14. “Pressing Problems in American 
Education ; Graphic Presentation,” School 
Life, 36, May, 1954, pp. 120-121. 

15. “Reading and Writing Round 
Scholastic Teacher, 73, October 10, 1958, 
p. 14. 

16. “Television Reaches Out to 1,000,- 
000 Southerners Who Can't 
Write,” TV Guide, 
pp. 5-8. 
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December 28, 1959, 


17. John Furman Thomason, Founda- 
tions of the Public Schools of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C.; The State 
Company, 1925. 

18. Paul A. Witty, “Campaign Against 
Illiteracy,” National Parent Teacher, 53, 
November, 1958, pp. 20-23. 


Members Have 

(Continued from page 50) 
which were encountered could have 
been avoided. There is a Slavic say- 
ing which goes, “Speak the truth and 
then leave.” This might have appli- 
cation here. 


There are other reasons also why 
members have a responsibility for 
speaking their points of view. Ac- 
ceptance of membership on the com- 
mittee implies, in other people’s eyes, 
the endorsement of at least the gen- 
eral, long-range objectives of the 
institution or activity with which it 
is associated. While this fact may 
assume no great importance in the 
case of many community commit- 
tees, it can and does where vital 
issues of public policy are concerned. 
For the member to remain silent is 
actually to place his integrity at is- 
sue. If he values it, he should be 
prepared to do what is necessary to 
defend it. 

There are many ways by which 
constructive criticism can be offered, 
whether asked for or not. It does not 
have to be loud to be effective. The 
point is that the member has a re- 
sponsibility for being honest and also 
for being critical. Not only does the 
program suffer, but he suffers also 
when he fails in this responsibility. 


Responsibility as a 
“Change Agent” 

The fifth and final responsibility 
of the advisory committee member is 
that of understanding his own role 
as an “agency of change.” This may 
well be the most difficult task of all. 

The most frequent complaint ad- 
visory committee members make is 
that they feel they have not really 
contributed anything by serving. As 
one committee member confided to 
a veteran government administrator, 
“The only thing we have really done 
is to take you away from your pro- 
gram a day a month.” 

Responsibility for permitting such 
a feeling to develop must be borne by 
the chairman or agency head for not 
having kept the committee better 
informed of its contributions. But 
the alert member ought also to be 
aware of the nature of change and 
sensitive to his own part in it. There 
is rarely an advisory committee that 
does not have some impact on the 
program or make some contribution 
to it. Like the building of an ant hill 
or the growth of a flower, this im- 
pact cannot easily be measured on 
the basis of a single meeting’s ac- 
complishments. It has to be seen in 
the perspective of time. 
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Advisory committees are, and can 
be, helpful in many ways. They pro- 
duce tangible evidence—the studies 
and reports, the “findings,” the reso- 
lutions, the services performed, and 
the like. Other contributions, which 
in the long run may well be more 
important ones, often escape the 
committee members entirely. 

Some of the more important of the 
latter are listed below. There are, of 
course, others, but these, I hope, will 
illustrate my point: 

—Ideas, or points of view, suggested 
in the give-and-take of committee 
discussion which frequently be- 
come a part of agency policy. 
-The confidence gained by mem- 
bers of the agency staff from com- 
mittee agreement with them on 
program matters. 

The “laboratory testing” which a 

friendly advisory committee meet- 

ing provides for thinking out loud 
or sending up “trial balloons.” 

(“If our advisory committee 

won't buy it, then it’s not really 

ready for the public.” ) 

The critical examination which a 

member of the agency staff must 

give his ideas before making a 

committee presentation. 

The value of opportunities for as- 

sociation by the staff with persons 

of judgment and maturity from 
the outside world. 

—The friendly, but highly profes- 
sional advice from outside the 
agency, which might be available 
no other way. 

Yes, even the association by name 
alone of established men and women 
with the program — whether they 
meet or not—often has value to an 
organization. This is important in 
the “sponsorship” of community or- 
ganizations, or in the promotion of 
new program ideas. Its value is not 
necessarily advice, since often there 
is none, but testimonial and endorse- 
ment. 


The man or woman who knows 
the importance of these points be- 
comes a far more useful committee 
member than one who does not. 
Such understandings bespeak an ap- 
preciation of the orderly processes of 
change. It is, I believe, a criticism of 
our own age that we sometimes ex- 
pect too much too soon, and this 
applies to advisory committees as 
well as to other social institutions. 
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Summary 

What has been said in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs by no means re- 
lieves the chairman, or the agency, 
of their responsibilities with respect 
to advisory committees. They are, 
and will continue to be, vital ele- 
ments in the success of the advice- 
obtaining processes. 

Rather, the purpose is to stress 
another factor of importance—mem- 
ber responsibility. Unfortunately, the 
fact that advisory committee mem- 
bers have responsibilities, too, has 
escaped far too many of us. Other- 
wise thoughtful, community-minded 
people have accepted their commit- 
tee assignments lightly; attended 
meetings, or not, as they felt in- 
clined ; contributed little themselves 
but were always ready to point in the 
direction of the chairman whenever 
criticism was leveled against the 
committee. This, of course, will not 
do, 

There can be no really effective 
advisory committees unless the 
members are prepared to fulfill their 
responsibilities. This requires a wil- 
lingness to put shoulders to the 
wheel. More important, perhaps, it 
involves an understanding of com- 
mittee behavior and an insight into 
social processes, most of which are 
not as simple as they seem. 


+ @ 


Candidates 


(Continued from page 52) 
ing Department, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; member, Reference Staff, New 
York Public Library; Head, Pease 
Memorial Library, Ridgewood, N. 
J. Born 1895. B.A. Degree, Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio; 
B. af Library Science, New York 
State Library School, Albany. 
Charter member of AEA and of 
the Massachusetts AE group. For- 
merly president, New Jersey Li- 
brary Association; now president of 
the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion. On Executive Boards of 
Brookline Community Council, Me- 
tropolitan Boston Library Planning 
Council, and of Brookline Mental 
Health Association. 


Alden Eberly 

Assistant General Secretary, Bos- 
ton YMCA. Formerly: secondary 
school teacher in Kansas; various 


YMCA staff posts in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, New Jersey. Respon- 
sibilities have included adult educa- 
tion, family camping, group work, 
leadership training and community 
survey; has teaching experience in 
community organization and group 
work. Born 1908. B.A. and M.A., 
University of Kansas. 

Co-author, “Group Leader’s 
Training Course” and “Camp Coun- 
selor’s Training Course.” 


Recion 4 (Va., W. Va., Del., Md., 
D.C.) 


John B. Holden 

Director, Graduate School, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. For- 
merly: high school teacher (1938- 
43); Director of Adult Education, 
Hamilton, Ohio (1945-50): Con- 
sultant in Education, Michigan State 
University (1950-56) ; Specialist in 
General Adult Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education (1956). Born 
1910. B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State 
University. 

Leadership posts in the adult edu- 
cation movement include: President, 
Ohio Association for AE (1948- 
50): Member, Ohio Committee for 
UNESCO (1949-50); Chairman, 
City Directors of AE, NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education (1949) ; 
President, Michigan AE group 
(1955-56) ; in national AEA, chair- 
man, Public Relations and Member- 
ship Committee (1953-54). 

Author of “Score Card for Com- 
munity Adult Education Programs,” 
and “Financial Support of Continu- 
ing Education.” 


James O. Proctor 

Supervisor of Adult Education, 
Baltimore (Md.) Public Schools. 
Formerly: Instructor, Baltimore 
Public Schools (ten years) ; educa- 
tional administrator and supervisor 
in War Production Training, Vet- 
eran Training Program, and Adult 
Education (20 years). Editor, 
Change, monthly publication, Mary- 
land Vocational Association. Co-or- 
dinator, In-Service Teacher Train- 
ing Program. Degrees from Johns 
Hopkins University and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Editor of Share, monthly publi- 
cation, Maryland Ass’n. for AE. 
Member, Publications Committee, 
NAPSAE. Member, Seminar Plan- 
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ning Committee, Maryland Society 
e rrr * -s . ~ 

of Training Directors. 
Author, “T. N. T.” (Techniques, 


Notes, and Tips for Teachers). 
Recion 8 (Indiana, Ohio) 


Leslie E. Brown 

Dean, Cleveland, College, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Formerly: public school prin- 
cipal and superintendent in Minne- 
sota; Director, Springfield (IIh- 
nois) Community School for 
Adults; staff member, extension di- 
vision and Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. Born 
1898. B.A., University of Wiscon- 
sin; M.A., Columbia University. 

Charter member of AEA, having 
served as: Vice-President, 1959; 
member of Executive Committee ; 
and chairman or member of these 
committees—Constitution, Member- 
ship, Area Organization and Con- 
ference Project, Conference Com- 
mittee. 


C. Maurice Wieting 

(Nominated by petition.) Vice- 
President and Director of Informa- 
tion and Education, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation (since 1948). 
Supervises 1,600 Advisory Council 
discussion groups (30,000 farm men 
and women participants). Formerly : 
high-school teacher in South Da- 
kota; administrative assistant at 
New York City Board of Education. 
Sorn, 1908. A.B., Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, S. D.; M.A., 
Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

President, Ohio Association for 
AE (1958-60). Member AEA Dele- 
gate Assembly (1958, 1959). First 
Vice-President, Farm-City Week 
(1960). Member, National Rural 
Service Committee, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Recion 9 (Illinois) 


Robert J. Ahrens 

Executive Director, Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Greater Chicago. 
Formerly: Director, Alumni Rela- 
tions, Roosevelt University, Chicago 
(1949-56), pioneering in alumni 
education. Co-Director of, prepared 
working papers for, and authored 
final report on, 1956 Shoreham 
(Washington, D. C.) Conference for 
Continuing Education for Alumni. 


JUNE, 1960 


During World War II, served in 
Army Engineers and the Air Force. 
3orn 1923. B.A., M.A., Roosevelt 
University. 

In AEA, has served in the Dele- 
gate Assembly (1956-60) and on the 
Conference Policy Committee (1958- 
59). Other activities include: Con- 
ference Policy Committee, Illinois 
AE group (1956-58); chairman, 
academic committee, Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations; Planning 
Committee, Education and Recrea- 
tion Division of Chicago Welfare 
Council; Board Member, Clarence 
Darrow Community Center, Chi- 
cago; Member Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Senior Citizens ; Committee 
for a SANE Nuclear Policy. 

A. A. Liveright 

(Nominated by petition.) Direc- 
tor, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults (Chicago). 
Formerly: Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, Chicago ; As- 
sistant to Executive Director, War 
Manpower Commission during 
World War II; Executive Director, 
American Council on Race Rela- 
tions; Director of Labor Education, 
University of Chicago. Born 1907. 
A.B., University of Wisconsin; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Has served as a board member in 
these Chicago groups: Association 
for Family Living, Chicago Urban 
League, Public Housing Associa- 
tion. Has also been a member of the 
Chicago Welfare Council Reviewing 
Committee. 

Has taught at George Williams 
College and Columbia College in 
Chicago, and at the University of 
Michigan. Has served as consultant 
on adult education to, among others, 
the Airlines Pilots Association and 
the National Farmers Union. Au- 
thor of Unton Leadership Training 
and Strategies of Leadership. 


Recion 10 (Wisconsin, Michigan) 


C. M. McLanahan 

Director of Religious Education, 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit, 
and Research Consultant to Michi- 
gan Credit Union League. Lifelong 
career in adult education through 
consumer co-operatives in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and nationally as 
educational director of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. Member, 


National Commission for UNESCO, 
1946-52. Born 1911. A.B., Univer- 
sity of Chicago; graduate work at 
Wayne State University. 

President of the Michigan AEF 
group, 1957-58. 


Hamilton Stillwell 


Director, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, Wayne State University-Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Detroit. Form- 
erly: elementary school teacher and 
principal; Major in Counter-Intel- 
ligence Corps during World War 
Il; adult education staff member, 
Rutgers University. Born, 1915. 
B.S., Trenton (N. J.) State Col- 
lege; Ed.M., Rutgers University ; 
Ed.D., New York University. 

Member of AEA Delegate As- 
sembly for ten years. President, 
New Jersey AE group, 1950-51; 
now President-elect of Michigan AE 
group. 


DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 


In addition to members of the 
Delegate Assembly elected from the 
various states, five Delegates-at- 
large are elected by the membership, 
chosen from among ten candidates 
nominated by CNO. Space does not 
permit a full description of each 
CNO nominee, but only the brief 


‘tdentification given below. All have 


been active in CNO and AEA: 
Dr. Albert Ayars 

Director, Education Department 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York. 
Former CNO President. Formerly 


school superintendent, Washington 
state. 


Max Birnbaum 

Educational Consultant, American 
Jewish Committee, New York. For- 
mer Head of AEA Committee on 
Social Philosophy; arranged semi- 
nar program at 1959 Conference. 


(Miss) Winifred L. Brown 


Assistant Director, Department of 
Personnel and Training, Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., New York. Member, 
Executive Committee, CNO. 
(Mrs.) Helen Diamond 

Director, Leadership Training, 

‘nai B’rith Women, Washington, 

D. C. Member of Executive and 
Program Committees, CNO. 
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John Mayor 

Educational Director, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington. 


John R. Miles 


Manager, Education Department, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Daniel S. Schechter 

Secretary, Council on Research 
and Education, American Hospital 
\ssociation, Chicago. 


Mary B. Settle 

National Training Director, 
American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. (See above, un- 
der “Vice-President.” ) 


Ripley S. Sims 
Head, Instruction Division, U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Former public 
teacher. 
(Mrs.) Ruth B. White 
Co-ordinator of Women’s Pro- 
gram, Committee on Public Affairs 


of the American Petroleum Institute, 
New York City. 
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widely used and praised. This ac- 
tivity therefore would seem one the 
Association might pursue. 

The AEA might consider pub- 
lishing one official magazine which 
would address itself to the common 
interests of all members and serve 
as the voice of the association, carry 
official association news, informa- 
tion about important events and de- 
velopments in the field, and reports 
and studies by individuals, com- 
mittees and sections not appropriate 
for separate monographs. The AEA 
publications program should also 
help to meet membership needs 
through highly specialized reports 
on research and discussion of pro- 
fessional problems; pamphlets on 
practical problems; and occasional 
papers of outstanding interest. 


Conferences 

The second major means by 
which AEA can establish contact 
with its members is through its an- 


nual conferences. In the study of 
characteristics of those members 
who have attended annual confer- 
ences, in contrast to those who have 
not, the differences brought out are 
strikingly similar to those found be- 
tween the recipients of the two mag- 
azines. T'wice as large a proportion 
of conference goers as of those who 
have never attended receive both 
magazines. They have a higher level 
of position, are more involved in 
adult education, have more knowl- 
edge about the association, more 
often belong to other organizations, 
and tend to be more satisfied with 
the association than the non-at- 
tendees. 

Members who have attended con- 
ferences reported several values de- 
riving therefrom including: oppor- 
tunity for inter-agency contacts and 
communication; identification and 
promotion of common interests and 
concerns of various organizations 
and groups; involvement in a broad 
education movement; promotion of 
professionalization; and 
knowledge about 
AEA. 

Some of the implicit or explicit 
recommendations regarding future 
AEA conferences were: significant 
addresses and reports made at con- 
ferences should be made available to 
the membership through the AEA 
magazines or other channels; the 
magazines should carry a depart- 
ment related to the conference 
clinics; there should be extensive 
use of mass media during confer- 
ences to provide a public platform 
for adult education; the considera- 
tion of the possibility of national 
and regional conferences in alter- 
nate years. 


increased 
the working of 


Field Services 

Field service, while deemed im- 
portant by nine-tenths of the mem- 
bership, was given a priority posi- 
tion by only one in seven. Neither 
the. Study questionnaire nor the Re- 
port provided any definition of field 
service. It is hardly sematics to sug- 
gest that field service is service to 
the field, i. e., the membership, and 
consists of the publications, consul- 
tation services from the office, at- 
tendance by staff and officers ai 
state and regional meetings, and 
dissemination of information, ail of 


which AEA is now providing in 
greater or lesser degree. If by field 
service is meant only paid staff to 
act in a consultant capacity to state 
and local associations, both those in 
being and those in prospect, this 
would indeed be a valuable addi- 
tion to AEA’s program but one 
requiring a considerable outlay of 
funds. Such consultant service, to 
quote the Study, “must be done by 
highly competent people”, but they 
suggest that university professors of 
adult education might accept the 
responsibility for field service—us- 
ing their graduate students as staff. 
It is very questionable whether 
graduate students would be the 
“highly competent people” with the 
requisite maturity and experience to 
act in this capacity. This is not to 
say that some local needs could not 
be met by local or regional resources 
if carefully assessed and used. For 
some time to come it would seem 
that AEA’s only opportunity to pro- 
vide this kind of field service would 
be possible only through a founda- 
tion grant. It is a very important 
service for AEA to provide if means 
can be found to do so. 


International Relations 

lhe primary references to inter- 
national relations in the 
report read as follows: 


srunner 


“Beyond the two activities al- 
ready recommended, several other 
suggestions are in order. One has 
already been noted, the desirability 
of having an organization like the 
AEA serve as a clearing house and 
spokesman for American adult edu- 
cation interests at the international 
level. Involved here are arranging 
for American representatives at in- 
ternational conferences devoted to or 
paying some attention to adult edu- 
cation, planning visits of foreign 
adult educators so that maximum 
benefits may accrue to them and to 
host institutions, and receiving and 
sifting materials from overseas and 
interpreting the best of it for Ameri- 
cans. In time, especially if coopera- 
tion could be arranged with the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, such service might war- 
rant a full-time officer.” 

Possibly exception might be taken 
to the suggestion that a full-time 
officer might in time be assigned to 
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this work, unless “in time’’ means 
quite a number of years hence. While 
the appointment of such an officer 
would be desirable, in view of our 
present fiscal situation and what is 
likely to be the situation during the 
next few years, its possibility is 
doubtful. 

In the past the AEA has seen its 
“international affairs”’ 
volving two functions: 


role as in- 


(1) That of maintaining liaison 
with adult educators and organiza- 
tions abroad, and 

(2) That of stimulating interna- 
tional affairs education and pro- 
grams for adults in this country. 


Attempts to implement these func- 
tions were channeled through two 
separate committees. We _ should 
continue the attempt to fill both 
these functions. The first should be 
given priority, because that is a 
function which peculiarly belongs to 
a national American adult education 
association and which cannot be ade- 
quately performed by any other or- 
ganization in this country. At the 
same time, if we are to be a service 
organization to members and affili- 
ates, we should attempt to provide 
some stimulation and guidance for 
programming in international affairs 
education. The latter is of secondary 
priority, however, because there are 
extant in the country a number of 
organizations (the Foreign Policy 
Association, World Affairs Council, 
the Public Affairs Committee, sec- 
tarian etc.) whose 
primary efforts are in the area of 
international affairs education. The 
AEA is not a primary organization 
in this field but it can provide a 
meeting ground for those organiza- 


organizations, 


tions and institutions which are. 


In regard to the first function, 
which is of primary importance, the 
AEA should try to: 

(1) Act as spokesman for adult 
education in the United States at all 
international meetings on adult edu- 
cation ; 


(2) Act as the clearing house on 
adult education in this country for 
inquiries and for foreign adult edu- 
cators visiting this country, helping 
them to plan their itineraries, etc. ; 

(3) Aid Americans who plan to 
travel abroad to meet with colleagues 
in foreign countries ; 
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(4) Keep abreast of the adult 
education developments and litera- 
ture abroad and make these avail- 
able through our publications to 
adult educators in this country. 


Research 

The most evident fact emerging 
from the Brunner Study was that 
the membership of AEA believes 
that the conducting and promotion 
of adult education research is a first 
program priority for the association. 
It is possible that significant pro- 
motion would in itself meet the 
needs of the membership. With the 
second priority item being “dis- 
semination of practical techniques of 
adult education and leadership” it 
seems likely that an early emphasis 
on dissemination of research already 
conducted would quench to some ex- 
tent this thirst for research. Actually 
1959-1960 have already made avail- 
able more research findings in adult 
education than has any equal period. 

Operational and service problems 
need to be resolved and they are im- 
portant to the adult educator. Yet 
the major responsibility for solving 
them should rest with the agency or 
organization engaged in carrying out 
adult education programs. (Coope- 
rative Extension Service, YMCA, 
Public Schools, etc.). 

The fundamental problems of 
adult education—those with elements 
of concern to all agencies and or- 
ganizations—need a national or even 
international coordinating force, if 
not to conduct the studies, at least to 
promote, encourage, and find re- 
sources whereby they may be con- 
ducted. It appears that the member- 
ship believes that the AEA should 
be such a force. It should be noted 
at this point that in any discipline 
the conduct of fundamental research 
seems to center in those institutions 
of higher learning that are preparing 
the professional workers in the disci- 
pline. Graduate programs with a 
specialization in Adult Education are 
a necessary partner to a national or- 
ganization attempting to promote 
(or conduct) fundamental research 
in this area. 

The Commission of the Professors 
of Adult Education of the AEA is 
taking positive steps to clarify the 
unique functions of the discipline. 
When this is accomplished, even if 


only in part, it will provide a work- 
ing base. The research function of 
the AEA and the research function 
of graduate programs in adult edu- 
cation should not be separate. 

There are many beginnings that 

the AEA could make in this priority 
area. The Brunner Report suggests 
that the AEA sponsor a small con- 
ference to evaluate the suggestions 
in the “Overview of Adult Educa- 
tion Research”, determine priorities, 
secure support, and cooperate with 
university departments of adult edu- 
cation to carry them out. 

Here are some other beginnings 

that could be made: 

1. Devote one or two issues of 
Adult Education each year to 
comprehensive reports on fun- 
damental research already con- 
ducted. 

Place emphasis on research at 
the annual conferences by hav- 
ing one or two most significant 
works reported at general ses- 
sions and special research ses- 
sions with research papers 
available and mimeographed in 
advance. 

Establish a special Fundamen- 
tal Research Committee to ex- 
plore with the top leadership 
in the agencies and organiza- 
tions of adult education and 
with a committee of the Profes- 
sors Commission the top pri- 
orities for research and the 
means by which needed re- 
search can be accomplished. 


Clearing House Information 
Services 

The possible AEA service rank- 
ing fourth in importance was “serve 
as a clearing house for programs, ac- 
tivities and methods for other or- 
ganizations in adult education.” 

The scope of such a clearing house 
and information service is implicit 
in the twenty-two areas of interest 
checked by respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Many other institutions and agen- 
cies are handling or could handle as- 
pects of this tremendous and formid- 
able information job such as: De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; National Education Asso- 
ciation ; Council.of National Organi- 
zations ; NAPSAE;; professional as- 
sociations related to adult education, 
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for example, NUEA; ALA; Uni- 
versity libraries, and public libraries 
of some size. 

The types of materials that might 
be handled by such a service are 
numerous and would need to be de 
fined as would the types of services 
to be rendered. It was recommended 
that an AEA committee be ap- 
pointed to develop a plan which 
might look to the establishment of 
depository collections of materials 
throughout the country in institu- 
tions determined by regional com- 
mittees in consultation with in- 
terested institutions able to provide 
space and services. 


Professionalization 

Respondents to the questionnaire 
felt that it was important for AEA 
to advance adult education as a pro- 
fession (50% said “very important,” 
33% said “somewhat important,” 
10% said “unimportant”.) 

The authors of the study see a 
profession as an occupation which 
requires a large body of technical, 
scientific, and theoretical knowledge 
for its performance, and which main- 
tains the ideal, widely subscribed to 
both by the members of that occu- 
pation and the public, that the pro- 
fessionals should utilize this knowl- 
edge for the general good of their 
clients and the public, rather than 
for personal gain. 

Advantages of professional status 
were seen as: (1) prestige, which 
in turn makes easier fund raising 
and attracting good recruits; and 
(2) ability to resist encroachment 
Disadvantages in- 
cluded: (1) the possibility of con- 
flict with the aim of “creating a 
broad group of dedicated equals 
striving together to advance adult 
education as a social action move- 
ment”; (2) the problem of one 
professional interest or many. There 
are potentially many sub-groups 
with differing profes- 
sional goals within the field of adult 
education, and (3) the problem of 
identifying members of the new pro- 


on standards. 


somewhat 


fession. There was difficulty among 
interviewers in expressing what they 
meant by a “professional adult edu- 
cator”’; some comments took violent 
objection to this concept. Generally 
the criteria centered around earn- 
ing one’s living in adult education 


and training received. Others men- 
tioned were: the type of position 
held, dedication to the field, the type 
of programs operated. 

A substantial interest exists 
among the AEA membership in hav- 
ing the Association take an active 
part in the movement toward pro- 
fessional status. Just how this is to 
be done is a real issue for the as- 
sociation. The authors of the Brun- 
ner Study suggest as the most fruit- 
ful approach a concentration on the 
development of a larger body of 
knowledge about adult education and 
adult learning, with dissemination of 
this knowledge to the practitioners 
in the field and attempts to inform 
others of the specific skills which 
the practitioners hold. This ap- 
proach would correspond directly 
with the research interests which the 
members have strongly expressed. 


Finances 

The financial implications of the 
Study indicate that the downward 
trend in membership will probably 
level off at about 4,500 to 5,000 
members. The new dues structure 
recommended has already gone into 
effect but since AEA is not a 
primary organization for most of its 
members, it is not likely that mem- 
bership fees alone will ever provide 


enough income to support a mini- 
mum program to meet member ex- 


pectations. Though their quality 
might be improved the publications 
program of two magazines seems to 
meet membership requirements and 
both should probably be retained 
since they and the other publications 
provide some income. Since con- 
ferences are a vital factor in build- 
ing membership allegiance, ways 
must be found to improve conference 
programs, conference attendance and 
conference revenue. 

All future grants to AEA should 
include sufficient overhead to enable 
AEA to operate the project with- 
out loss. 

The Executive Committee must 
exert the most astute leadership to 
avoid having the future course of 
AEA determined more by financial 
expediency than by the wishes of its 
members. 

In conclusion, after thorough dis- 
cussion of these reports, there was 
substantial agreement by the Exec- 


utive Committee that relatively few 
changes in the organizational struc- 
ture should be considered at this 
time, and that most of the recom- 
mendations can be carried out, sub- 
ject to available resources, by the ad- 
ministrative staff and by appropriate 
committees, sections, commissions, 
and the Delegate Assembly. 

There appeared to be unanimous 
agreement with regard to: (1) the 
central purposes of the Association, 
(2) its basic functions, (3) the 
seven objectives (those 
most favored by the membership), 
and (4) the need to establish specific 
goals each year and systematically to 
work toward their realization. It is 
anticipated that the above recom- 
mendations, published in Part I of 
this review in March, will be incor- 
porated into a formal statement and 
presented to the Delegate Assembly 
for consideration and action. 


program 


If a clear and concise statement of 
purposes and program objectives 
along the lines indicated is adopted 
by the Delegate Assembly next Oc- 
tober, it will do much to give focus 
and direction to the Association. 

The Executive Committee also de- 
cided on some specific priority items 
for action beginning this year: 

1. Maintain membership at 5,000! 

2. Appoint an Interim Committee 

on Research. 

Publish a list of training op- 

portunities to be available in 

summer of 1961. 

Investigate feasibility of pub- 

lishing the Brunner Study. 

Convene the officers of state, 

local, and regional associations 

at Denver. 

Appoint committee to consider 

clearing-house services. 

Study election procedures and 

submit recommendations at 

Denver. 

tt @ }e- 


Lyle W. Ashby Elected Chairman 
NEA Deputy Executive Secretary Lyle 
W. Ashby was elected chairman of the 
Council of National Organizations on 
Children and Youth, which will follow 
up on the recommendations coming out 
of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, which was held early 
this year. The White House Conference 
on Children and Youth has been held once 
every 10 years since it was begun by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 


Adult Leadership 
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IT IS INVENTORY ‘Time again. 
With this issue, The Trading Post closes 
its doors for the summer and will re- 
turn next September stocked up with the 
latest in adult education. Only you can 
stock our shelves, so please keep us in 
mind. We will value your new idea and 
developments. If possible, please submit 
your copy in digest form similar to the 
size of the articles on this page 


GOOD NEWS came across our desk 
the other day. The Reverend Edward P. 


Miller who resigned as president-elect of 


the Oklahoma Adult Education Associa 
Peter's 
Episcopal Church in Amarillo is back in 
the middle of adult education again, To- 
gether with the Amarillo Public Library, 
Reverend Miller and his wife are start- 
ing a new discussion course based on 
Huston Smith’s book, “The Religions of 
Man”. In addition to starting the course, 
the Millers are working up a leader's 
guide 


tion to become vicar of St. 


WHAT'S THIS? Announcement plans 
for 1961! This shows that the placard 
“plan ahead” has been put in even letters 
for a change. Michigan State University 
plans to hold its 1961 Seminar on leader- 
ship in University Adult Education in 
the Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu 
cation at East Lansing on February 12- 
15, 1961. Better buy your 1961 calendar 


soon, 


RECENTLY released was a provoca- 
tive annual report for 1959 by the Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service, Inc. Adult 
educators will be interested in reading 
this report with the thought of sharing 
some of the new conferences and pro- 
grams which ALES has offered. Their 
address : 1776 Broadway, New York City 
19. 


OUR SOLDIERS in Korea at Camp 
Red Cloud are being kept busy by edu- 
cational director, Melvin P. McGovern. 
The University of Maryland’s overseas 
extension program offers at this camp 
such courses as Business Law, Philoso- 
phies Men Live By, and college algebra. 
Sometimes we forget to congratulate 
those who are doing such a fine job with 
our men abroad. 


AMONG the new courses offered by 
the University of Chicago’s downtown 
center are Primitive Culture in a Civi- 
lized World, the Art of Reading, and 
Television Playwriting Workshop. All 
are non-credit and have a registration fee 
of $45. Why not get on this center’s mail- 
ing list? 


WHILE WE are looking at Chicago, 
let's take a look in on the Central 
YMCA’s “Learning for Living” program 
You probably should ask to be on their 
mailing list, too. One course in particu 
lar may be of interest to vou, a cours: 
in Mnemonics 


PROBABLY the most attractive pub 
lication we saw regarding the recent 
observance of National Library Week, 
was the booklet published by the Cal- 
ifornia State Prison at San Quentin. 
If you are interested, why not write 
Herman K. Spector, Librarian, and see 
if he has an extra copy 


WHO ATTENDS class offered by 
a university or college extension division ? 
\ careful study has been conducted of 
the special classes offered the University 
of Wisconsin's. Extension Division. Re- 
plete with charts and statistical studies, 
this will be a valuable booklet for adult 
educators. Interesting too, is a copy of 
the survey form. 


SALT LAKE CITY was the scene 
of a Conference on Study-Discussion dur- 
ing the first week in May. Under the 
sponsorship of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, this conference discussed the next 
phase of study-discussion. Representatives 
from approximately twenty-five institu- 
tions participated. John Osman, a vice- 
president of the Fund, was in charge 
of this conference 


OUR THANKS to you for the good 
copy which you continue to send for use 
in the Trading Post. We are sure that we 
miss some of the import of the material 
which you send, primarily because, on 
occasion, we receive only a catalogue of 
courses. If you will send us information 
which follows the format of this page, 
then it can be used almost word for word. 


Your comments and criticisms are always 
welcome 


INFORMAL adult education programs 
seem to be growing in the nation’s penal 
institutions. The California State Prison 
at San Quentin reports much success with 


the Foreign Policy Association’s Great 
Decision program. It is noteworthy tat 
men inside prison walls choose to discugs 
free world problems that perplex their 
counterparts “outside”. But as the San 
Ouentin News said in an editorial: “Al- 
most all of us will, someday, go from 
here to live in the free world again”. 


THE LOST ART of Conversation is 
the title of a new non-credit course being 
offered by the Downtown Center of the 
University of Chicago’s University Col- 
lege. This is a series of five lecture- 
seminar sessions designed to make con- 
versation goals attainable through the 
proper use of communication field theory. 
The program uses as a point of departure 
the theory that much of what passes for 
conversation today is only the transmit- 
ting of data, and that there is little actual 
exchange of ideas, emotions, and meaning 
in interpersonal relationships. The lec- 
tures teach the theories and techniques of 
talking with, rather than to or at other 
persons, Each one-hour lecture period is 
iollowed by a one-hour small-group 
seminar session to discuss in detail the 
theories and techniques explained in the 
evening's lecture. 


DO YOU receive Charlie Clark’s Man- 
agement Development Newsletter? If you 
are interested in this field, by all means 
get on his mailing list. One of the pur- 
poses of this newsletter is to encourage 
other management development coordina- 
tors to exchange ideas and _ techniques. 
When you write him, ask that he send 
you the past issues, especially his second 
newsletter which is a special report on a 
new Planning and Organizing Business 
Game. His address: Management De- 
velopment Coordinator, Boeing Airplane 
Company, Organization 2-1000 Mail Stop 
13-96, Seattle 24, Washington. That ad- 
dress sounds like an organized mail rout- 
ing system. 


SEVERAL play reading groups are 
now functioning in Milwaukee. In order 
to give these groups a big assist, the 
Milwaukee Public Library System 
through its Humanities Desk has com- 
piled an imposing list of recent plays for 
the purpose of planning group programs. 
Why not write Milwaukee for your copy 
of the list? 


THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING: 
Want to thank all of those who con- 
tributed to The Trading Post. Without 
them, this column would not be possible 

Hope the readers will continue to 
send in good copy and will understand 
that this column is written about two 
months in advance of publication 
Look forward to our files bulging this 
summer with your items, so please send 
them to Walter Gray, Jr., Director, Com- 
munity Workshop Division, Oklahoma 
City Libraries, N. W. 3rd at Robinson, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma . And, 
if you are in this area during the summer, 
give us a call. 
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INDIS 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


¢ A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 
everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


® the role of adult education in today’s society 
® the various philosophies of adult education 
© new developments in learning theory and change theory 


® how to build adult education programs 


© the best of the new methods and materials 
© the training of adult educators 
© winning public support 


© adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 
mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where 
YOU fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


fa aa er er — — 2 — ee eee a _ 


Adult Education Association Libraries 


| 
| 743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill | 
| 
| 
1 


Please send me __.copies of the new “‘Handbook of Adult Individuals 


Education in the United States’’ at $7.50 each, for which | enclose 


Organizations 


EVERYBODY! 
If you work in adult education the HANDBOOK will 


make your job easier and more productive! 
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